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Your Radio Can Bring You 


REGULARLY EVERY SUNDAY 


An Interesting and Inspiring Program Featuring 


a Dramatization of the 


LIVES-OF THE SAINTS 


if you listen to 


Che Aue Maria Hour 


WMEX—Boston at 7:30 P. M WWL—New Orleans at 9:30 A. M. 
WWDC—Washington at 7 P. M. WIP—Philadelphia at 7:00 P. M. 
WMCA—Nevw York at 6:30 P. M. WEW-—t. Louis at 8:00 A. M 
WAGE-—Syracuse at 10:00 A. M KOV—Pittsburgh at 11:00 A. M 
KDTH—Dubuque at 11:30 A. M. KGFJ—Los Angeles at 9:00 P. M 
WCPO—Cincinnati at 8:30 A. M KFEL—Denver at 11:00 p. m. 
KFAD—Lincoln-Omaha at 11:00 A. M. 


Also on many other Stations through rut the country Consult vour loc al program 


for the day and hour of the Ave Maria Hlour Broadeast 


Presented hy 


THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
In the Interests of St. Christopher's Inn 


GRAYMOOR, GARRISON, NEW YORK 
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For Sion’s sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of Jerusalem | will not rest until the 
Just ONE comes forth as BriGHTNESS, and her Saviour be lighted as a Lamp.—Isaias uxu, 1. 
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Most Catholics are blessed in being reared and edu- 
cated in religious, conscientious and harmonious fam- 
ilies where the questions of marriage 
and family life were no great prob- 
lems. This is not to deny that there 
were times of need, times of hardship, times of suffer- 
ing and loss; but the sacredness of the marriage bond 
and the institution of the family were taken for 
granted. 


MARRIAGE 


Parents and grandparents did not speak much 
about this question to their children. The healthy 
Catholic tradition concerning the ways of their fore- 
that when a new generation 
reached the time to establish and carry on a home and 


bears was so. strong 
family, the basic problems seemed to solve themselves 


easily and naturally. 


Sut for the last decade a great demoralization has 
taken place all about us—and has, in many cases, even 
found its destructive way into some of 
our circles. And how 
many thousands are there in our midst 
today who do not know the peace and warmth of a 
truly Christian home! The wretchedness resulting from 
broken homes is so appalling that secular sociologists 
and historians now warn us that the institution of the 
family has reached a condition so perilous that it may 


DIVORCE own beloved 


suffer a general collapse before the end of the century. 


Dr. Zimmerman, a Harvard recently 
stated: “Evidence indicates that our middle-class fam- 
ily system has reached its maximum demoralization . . . 
If left alone, the family system will break up before 
the end of the century.” The evidence is alarming. One 
out of every three American marriages now ends in 
divorce. 


sociologist, 


Marriage reports in newspapers today record 
the added information that for the principals “it was 

his third and her fourth” mar- 
We wonder if the word 
“marriage” should even be used 
in such a case. A radio commen- 
tator rightly remarked some weeks ago that “when a 
Hollywood actress takes a fourth husband who is find- 
ing in her a fifth wife... they have no more to do with 
marriage than prostitution has to do with chastity.” 
Added to the evils of divorce, our age has witnessed a 
quickly increasing rise in the revolt against motherhood. 
Forty-four per cent of the nation’s families are child- 
less. 


CONSEQUENT 
EVILS 


riage. 


The history of civilization reveals that whenever 
ordered family life weakened in past ages there was a 
consequent decline and collapse of whole nations and 
civilizations. 


Sut little good is done by a tactless marshalling of 











cruel facts and statistics. Evils are overcome not by a 
negative attack on profligacy but by a positive search 
of the principles established by God and His Church. 

It is paradoxical that an age which has solved so 
many of the mysteries of atomic physics, that is con- 
structing planes which travel 
faster than sound, and that is 
probing by rockets the con- 
tents of space should stand be- 
fore the question of marriage and family life as before 
some mysterious riddle. While it is true that the fam- 
ily is the simplest and most basic element of all society, 
it is nevertheless equally true that marriage is, as St. 
Paul says, “a great sacrament.” (Eph. 5, 32.) It is a 
great mystery and only the man who is deeply attached 
It is a moral and religious institu- 
tion as well as a civil and social one. To understand the 
Catholic position, every member of the Church should 
know: 


THE CHRISTIAN 
CONCEPT 


to God can solve it. 


1. Marriage was established at the dawn of creation 
when God formed the first woman from Adam’s rib 
and gave her to Adam as his wife with this command: 
“Increase and multiply and fill the earth.” (Gen. 1, 28.) 

2. This contract so necessary for the continued ex- 
istence of mankind was elevated by our Divine Savior 
into a Sacrament whose indissoluble bond is founded 
on the words of Christ Himself: “What therefore God 
hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” (Matt. 
19, 6.) 

3. It is through the Christian family that man first 
enters the world and is taught the first truths of his 
eternal destiny. 

4. Christ’s Mystical Body, the Church, is irrevocably 
bound up with the divine constitution of the family. 


These are in brief the Christian principles upon which 
the family is founded. These are the foundations es- 
tablished by the Creator that the Church has ceaselessly 
and zealously protected for nearly twenty centuries and 
which she defends against godless animalism in this 
hour of peril. 

Despite the constant efforts of those who would de- 
stroy the family, Catholics must ever remember its di- 
vine origin, its laws of fidelity, its happiness, its natural 
and supernatural goals which bring joy to the fireside, 
stability to society and peoples heaven with the blessed. 
Christian men and women should thoughtfully read the 
encyclical “On Christian Marriage” of the late Pope 
Pius XI. They will be fortunate in grasping the vision 
of God’s eternal plan for the Christian family. 
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Pinas Eleventh : 


A Prophecy Fulfilled 





HE chaotic conditions pre-e >? 

vailing all over the world to- 

day, especially the disturb- 
ing rise of Communism which is 
the antithesis of peace among men 
and nations, bring forcefully to 
mind the solemn warning given to 
the world ten years ago by Pope 
Pius XI. In March, 1937, he is- 
sued his Encyclical Divini Re- 
temptoris in which he stressed, 
with prophetic vision, the bitter 
fruits to be reaped by humanity 
from the devil’s cauldron of Com- 
munism. In the light of human- 
ity’s present-day travail, it is well 
to read again and ponder the warn- 
ing words of Pius XI in that En- 
cyclical. He wrote in part: 








—; law of inexorable necessity and 
through the perpetual conflict of 
forces, matter moves toward the 
final synthesis of a classless so- 
| ciety. 
| “In such a doctrine, as is evi- 
dent, there is no room for the idea 
of God; there is no difference be- 
tween matter and spirit, between 
soul and body; there is neither the 
survival of the soul after death nor 
any hope of a future life. 

“Thus, man’s liberty is de- 
stroved. Every right of the hu- 
man person is denied. Man be- 
comes, as it were, a mere cog in 
the collectivist machinery which 
alone has unlimited control over 


heoX | the lives of men. All hierarchy, 








“We believe it to be our duty to 
raise Our voice once more in a still 
more solemn missive in accordance with the tradition 
of this Apostolic See, the teacher of truth, and in ac- 
cordance with the desire of the whole Catholic world 
which makes the appearance of such a document 
natural. 

“We trust that the echo of our voice will reach every 
mind free from prejudice and every heart sincerely 
desirous of the good of mankind. 

“We wish this still the more because our words are 
now receiving sorry confirmation from the spectacle of 
the bitter fruits of subversive ideas which we foresaw 
and foretold, and which are multiplying fearfully in 
countries already stricken, or threatening every other 
country in the world. 

“The doctrine of communism was founded on the 
principles of dialectical and historical materialism pre- 
viously advocated by Marx, of which the theoreticians 
of Bolshevism claim to possess the only genuine inter- 
pretation. 


EssENCE OF COMMUNISM 


“According to this doctrine, there is in the world only 
one reality, matter, the blind forces of which evolve 
into plant, animal and man. 

“Even human society is nothing but phenomena and 
a form of matter evolving in the same way. By the 


all authority is nullified. 

“The dignity and indissolubility 
of marriage are set aside. The family is profaned. The 
woman is torn from her home and from the care of her 
children. Religion is dubbed the opiate of the people 
and assailed with any weapon at hand. The very idea 
of God is rejected and condemned. 

“Communism, therefore, is a system full of errors 
and sophisms. It is in opposition to both reason and 
Divine Revelation. 

“It is subversive to the Social Order because it means 
the destruction of its foundations; because it ignores 
the true origin and purpose of the State; and because 
it denies the right, dignity and liberty of human per- 
sonality. 

“That a system so obviously erroneous should be so 
widely accepted is due to the false idea of justice and 
equality which Communism has held up to the masses, 
promising elimination of many undeniable abuses and 
improvement of the condition of the poor workingman. 

“Deceived by the theses and promises, they have 
blindly followed the prophets of the new doctrine un- 
able to perceive the very serious errors of Communism. 

“By pretending to desire only betterment of the con- 
dition of the working classes, by urging removal of the 
very real abuses chargeable to liberalistic economic 
order and by demanding a more equitable distribution 
of this world’s goods (an objective entirely and un- 
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doubtedly legitimate), the Communists take advantage 
of the present worldwide crisis to draw into the sphere 
of their influence even those sections of the populace 
which on principle, reject all forms of materialism and 
terrorism. 


ta 


CLEVER PROPAGANDA 


“In addition to the sad plight in which liberal eco- 
nomics have left the workingman, two other factors 
undoubtedly hasten this diffusion: clever widespread 
propaganda organized with truly diabolical perfection 
and the inexplicable silence of a large section of the 
press in the face of the spread of Communism. 

“Meanwhile the sad effects of the evil already are 
evident in several nations, such as Mexico and Spain, 
and especially Russia, which was chosen, so to speak, 
as the ground for this new doctrine. 


Hoty FATHER HAS PATERNAL SYMPATHY FOR 
Russtan Peoprut 


“In making these observations it is no part of our 
intention to condemn en masse the peoples of the Soviet 
Union. For them we cherish the warmest paternal 
affection. We are well aware that not a few of them 
groan beneath the yoke imposed on them by men who 
in a very large part are strangers to the real interests 
of the country. 

“We recognize many others have been deceived by 
these fallacious hopes. We blame only the system, with 
its authors and abettors, who considered Russia the 
best-prepared field for experimenting with a plan elab- 
orated decades ago, and who from there continue to 
spread it from one end of the world to the other.” 

To the errors of Communism the Pontiff opposes the 
doctrines of the Catholic Church, which, acknowledg- 
ing its God as a Creator, Judge and Loving Father, 
proclaims the equality of the Brotherhood of Man and 
defends the liberty of man and the rights of the human 
person. 

Destined by God for a supernatural end of eternal 
happiness, man should find in domestic and civil so- 
ciety, both ordained by God, due respect for his per- 
sonal rights and help to facilitate the attainment of his 
sublime destiny. 

On the basis of these principles the Church recog- 
nizes and defends a hierarchy and the legitimate author- 
ity of society, which can and should use its influence 
even in the field of social economics. 

Proposing opportune social norms, it (society) 
should be a directive and coordinating force and even 
use legal means of constraint and repression when the 
activity of individuals or groups may tend to the detri- 
ment of the common good. 

“This doctrine is equally removed from all extremes 
of error and all exaggerations of parties or systems 
which stem from error. It maintains the constant equi- 
librium of truth and justice, which it vindicates in the- 


UNUM SINT 


ory and promotes and applies in practice, bringing into 
harmony the rights and duties of all parties. 


How BALANCE Is STRUCK 


“Thus authority is reconciled with the liberty and 
dignity of the individual and with that of the State, 
the human personality of the subject with the divine 
delegation of the superior; and in this way a balance 
is struck between the due dependence and well-ordered 
love of man for himself, his family and his country, 
his love of other families and other people, founded 
on the love of God, Father of all, their First Principle 
and Last End. 

“The Church does not separate the proper regard for 
temporal welfare from solicitude for the eternal. If 
she subordinates the former to the latter—according t 
the words of her Divine Founder, ‘Seek ye first tl 
Kinadom of God and His justice and all these thing 
shall be added unto you’ — she is nevertheless so far 





from being unconcerned with human affairs and so far 
from hindering civil progress and material advance 
ment that she actually f 


most sensible and efficacious manner. 


fosters and promotes them in the 


“Thus, even in the field of Social Economies, and 
although the Church has never proposed a definite tech 
nical system, since this is not her field, she nevertheless 
has clearly outlined the guiding principles which, whi 
susceptible to varied concrete application according 
diversified conditions of times, places and peoples, indi 
cate a safe way of securing happy progress for Society 

“The Church has always acted in conformity wit! 
this doctrine, in spite of the greatest of difficulties and 
enduring bitter persecution in her defense of the truth.” 

After this point the Holy Father proposes remedies 
to be applied against verv grave modern ills, remedies 
which he epitomizes by inviting all his Children to 
renewal of Christian life. 


LUKEWARM ARE CHIDED 


“Even in Catholic countries there are still too many 
who are Catholic hardly more than in name. There are 
too many who fulfill more or less faithfully the more 
essential obligations of the religion they boast of pro- 
fessing, but have no desire for knowing it better ot 
deepening their inward convictions, and still less 
bringing into conformity with the external gloss the 
inner splendor of an unsullied conscience that recog- 
nizes and performs all its duties under the eve of God.” 

In particular, the Holy Father recommends to the 
faithful detachment from worldly goods, Christian 
Charity and especially Justice ; detachment from world- 
ly possessions, for these do not constitute man’s true 
goods; Christian Charity, which should move all to 
commiserate and help those who suffer; Justice, above 
all, which should induce employers and the wealthy to 
recognize the inalienable right of the workingman to a 
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wage sufficient for himself and his family and safe- 
guard, even in labor, his lofty dignity as ‘a Man and 
Child of God. 

“The wage-earner is not to receive as alms what is 
his due in Justice; let no one attempt with trifling chari- 
table donations to exempt himself from the great du- 
ties imposed by Justice. 

‘Both Justice and Charity often dictate obligations 
touching upon the same subject matter but under dif- 
ferent aspects; and the very dignity of the workingman 
makes him justly and acutely sensitive to the duties of 
others in this regard.” 

The Pope then recommends a better understanding 
and fuller study of the doctrine of the Church, which 
alone, in the Name of Jesus Christ, can point out the 
path to true civil progress. 

Action must be joined to study, if the Communist 
enterprise is to be effectively resisted. 

“Communism is intrinsically wrong and no one who 
would save Christian civilization may collaborate with 
it in any undertaking whatsoever. 

“Those who permit themselves to be deceived into 
lending their aid toward the triumph of Communism 
in their own country will first fall as victims to theit 
error. 

“And because of the greater antiquity and grandeur 
of Christian civilization in the regions where Commun- 
ism successfully penetrates, so much more devastating 
will be the hatred displayed by the godless.” 

In the front line of this battle against Communism, 
says the Holy Father, should stand the Priests, whose 
duty it is to show the way to all others by word and 
example. Catholic Action also should distinguish it- 
self particularly in this field, aided by those other re- 
ligious groups which the Holy Father has himself called 
auxiliary organizations. 


ww 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS RALLIED 


Nor does the Pontiff forget other organizations 
which should be inspired by principles of a sound, well- 
planned Social Order. After a special appeal to Catho- 
lics, workers and non-workers, to put aside their vain 
trifling differences and unite in this great struggle, the 
Holy Father pleads with all those who believe in God 
to resist the furious attack of the godless. 

Even the State should play a part in the attainment 
and hope for victory by aiding the activity of the 
Church, by adopting timely measures and by giving an 
example of wise, prudent administration. 

“This means all diligence should be exercised by 
States to prevent within their territory the ravages of 
the anti-God campaign, which shakes society to its very 
foundations, 


“For THERE CAN BE NO AUTHORITY ON EARTH UN- 
LESS THE AuTHORITY OF Divine MAJESTY BE RECOG- 
NIZED.” 


The Holy Father then makes this heartfelt appeal to 
his erring children: 

“We cannot conclude this encyclical letter without 
addressing some words to those of our Children who 
are more or less tainted with the Communist plague. 

“We earnestly exhort them to hear the voice of their 
loving Father. We pray the Lord to enlighten them 
that they may abandon the slippery path which will 
precipitate one and all to ruin and catastrophe and that 
they recognize Jesus Christ Our Lord as their only 
‘For there is no other Name under heaven 
given to man whereby we must be saved’.” 


Savior. 


The enevclical closes with an exhortation to all to 
turn their thoughts to St. Joseph, powerful protector 
of the Church, living Model of that Christian Justice 
which should reign in the Social Life. 








neighbor with accomplished facts. 








The Reigning Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, on World Peace 


In an interview with representatives of the Associated Press in March, His Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII warned that nations must give up some of their sovereign rights and self-interests if a just and 
permanent peace is to be achieved. The events of the last year, he said, do not add up to a marked 
improvement in the world’s outlook for a just and lasting peace. 


Moreover, the Holy Father declared that notwithstanding the indefatigible diligence and deter- 
mined efforts made by certain statesmen and some progress for the moment along one or another 
particular line, the present unfortunate conditions will continue as long as the peace of the world 
is dependent upon what each state demands for its own individual security, and if in the existing 
precarious circumstances any one state is allowed to increase its strategic position and present its 
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™ Bishops and Pouns” 


By Liam Brophy 


HE skill with which Stalin is moving about his 
bishops and pawns in the 


litical chess cannot | 


gigantic game of po 
uut make us admire his cun- 
ning and craftiness The recent visit of the Patri- 
arch Alexei, head of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
to Palestine, accompanied by that astute politician, the 
Archbishop Nikolai of Kiev, is the latest “move” in 
this game, wherein Stalin’s two bishops have been util- 
ized with excellent results. Moreover, the visit has a 
national as well as an international significance. It 
shows Stalin as a statesman who can make a dazzling 
virtue out of necessity, and turn a humiliating defeat 
into a holy victory. 

When official recognition was accorded to the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church by the Kremlin in October, 1943, 
sanguine and superficial observers of Soviet tactics 
were prematurely elated. It seemed as if the twenty- 
six-year-old persecution of Christianity in Russia had 
come to an end, and that the heart of Josef Stalin, the 
Man of Steel, had softened. The facts behind the sud- 
den change in Soviet policy extinguished all wishful 
thinking. 

For twenty-six years the Bolsheviks had struggled 
with fanatical zeal against Christianity, and the strug- 
gle flared on three occasions into outbursts of Neron- 
ian cruelty and violence: in the periods 1922-23, 1929- 
1930 and 1937-38. Just before the waves of war rolled 
over Russia the Communists had been forced to the 
conclusion that their sustained campaign against relig- 
ion was fizzling out in failure and apathy. Professor 
Timasheff of Fordham, one of the most authoritative 
and competent observers of Russian affairs, quotes 
statements from the leaders of the anti-God front in his 
Religion in Soviet Russia, wherein they acknowledge 
their failure and defeat. Thus, one of them wrote in 
1939: “The activity of the League of Militant Atheists 
has proved fruitless ; it has increased dissatisfaction, but 
not with religion or the clergy. Among members of 
collective farms the dissatisfaction with the official 
atheist has grown.” Another disappointed atheist 
wrote: “During the previous years a number of priests 
and religionists were declared counter-revolutionary,and 
many more churches were closed; but it now appears 
that in many cases this was carried out by the enemies 
of the people in order to increase the hostility to the 
Soviet Government.” A Party publication summed up 
the official attitude by saying: “It is much more diffi- 
cult to uproot religion from the consciousness of the 


+} 


workers than to liberate t! 


hem from the exploitation of 


Capitalists 

Since the task of uprooting religion by violence had 
proved too difficult, a new method of extermination 
was decided upon. It was probably dictated by Stalin 
himself, for it bears all the marks of his Machiavellian 
mind. It was decided to admit that Christians were 
not as black as they had been painted. The League of 
Militant Atheists was made about-turn overnight, a 
feat that tripped the less nimble-witted of its members. 
Instead of its virulent anti-religious propaganda it now 
promulgated the theory that Christianity, when you 
come to look at it, has many saving Communistic traces 
and graces. It was always on the side of the poor and 
oppressed, it preached a universal brotherhood without 
distinction of class, and in its beginning had been itself 
thoroughly Communistic. The subtle distinction between 
enforced and voluntary Communism was overlooked by 
the Soviet pamphleteers. A writer in Antireligioznik, 
the official organ of the Militant Atheist League, made 
bold to assert that the Christianization of Russia had 
not been a reactionary step as had been rashly sup- 
posed. Another publication of the same League, Bez- 
bozhnik (The Godless), declared openly that “The 
Christianization of Russia by Prince Vladimir was cer- 
tainly a progressive act. Christianity struggled against 
slavery and blood feuds ; it condemned the sale of Chris- 
tians into slavery and fostered the replacement of slav- 
ery by milder forms of serfdom; Christianity favored 
the advance of culture and laid the foundations of Rus- 
sian art and literature.” Veneration of the Grand 
Duke Alexander Nevsky was revived as the saintly hero 
who protected Russia against the German invasions in 
the thirteenth century. A film which was made on the 
heroic exploits of the Grand Duke served as the occa- 
sion to clarify the new Soviet religious policy for watch- 
ful eyes. In the course of the comments on the film it 
was announced that anti-religious propaganda was 
henceforth to be directed against the Catholic Church 
and clergy, with special attention to the Vatican. Tima- 
sheff remarks in his comment on this method of ap- 
proach: “Deeds bear out words: fewer than a dozen 
Catholic priests are known to be alive and at liberty in 
the Soviet state, and hundreds are imprisoned, a situ- 
ation that does not exist for the clergy of other relig- 
ious groups.” The new Soviet policy towards religion 
was to prove of immense help to Russia during World 
War II. The Kremlin had become virtuous in the time 
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of Russia’s greatest necessity. The time was ripe for 
a rapprochement between Church and State. 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the Octo- 
ber Revolution, the acting Patriarch Sergius “cordially 
congratulated Stalin, the God-given leader of the mili- 
tary and cultural forces of the nation.”” The Metro- 
politan Nicholas of Kiev, at present touring the Mid- 
dle East with Sergius’ successor, sent congratulations 
in the following year. Stalin 
replied to both by thanking 


Church, fully imbued with Soviet philosophy and free 
from the prejudices of past traditions. 


Since Stalin decided to tolerate the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church he has found its ministers extremely use- 
ful in the favorite Soviet strategy of interference in the 
affairs of other countries. The method usually adopted 
is to discover that their co-religionists are being perse- 
cuted in some neighboring country, marked out for a 
future Anschluss, and to call 
on Moscow for protection. 





them for the aid they had 
given the Red Army. The 
significant facts are recorded 
in Timasheff’s most recent 
book The Great Retreat. As 
a result of these advances 
Sergius was elected Patri- 
arch of Moscow and head of 
the Russian Orthodox 
Church in September, 1943. 
His election received official 
sanction and Sergius in re- 
turn not only thanked the So- 
viet Government for its 
friendly attitude, but called 
on all his flock for an all-out 
effort against the invading 
armies. 


Church. 


the Moscow Patriarchate. 


group, issu 


The new Patriarch used 
his authority to collect money 
for the war effort, to prevent 
collaboration with the enemy 
on the part of those who 


side of Russia. 





Four of the nine bishops of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church in America have broken relations with 
the other five over the issue of recognition of the 
Stalin-approved Patriarch Alexei as head of the 


The four who refuse allegiance to the Kremlin- 
appointed head of the Orthodox Church, were 
originally sent to the United States by the anti- 
Moscow Karlovtsky Synod and have been con- 
sistently opposed to any form of relationship with 


prises only a few parishes, whereas the other 
bishops control roughly 350 parishes, with an esti- 
mated membership of up to 500,000. 

Archbishop Vitaly, leader of the anti-Moscow . 
i a statement denouncing the Cleve- as an effort to revive the 
land sobor, or council, which voted to reunite with 
the Moscow Patriarch on condition that the Ameri- 
can church retains self government. He said: 

“This action was in violation of canonical law, 
has been revoked by the Council of Archbishops, 
and this revocation has been confirmed in Munich, 
Germany, by the Synod of Bishops, supreme gov- 
erning body of the Russian Orthodox Church out- 


“It would be treachery against the new Christian 
martyrs who languish in Russian prisons to recog- 
nize the apostate Red Church.” 


The method was tried out 
with remarkable speed and 
efficiency in Syria. It is be- 
ing experimented with in the 
Middle East and Palestine 
with discreet modifications of 
technique. The visit of Pa- 
triarch Alexei and Arch- 
bishop Nicolai to Palestine is 
not regarded by political ob- 
servers aS a matter of mere 
church discipline. It appears 


Their jurisdiction com- 


prestige of Russia in the 
Holy Land to the eminence 
and political influence she 
held in Czarist days. 

Russia first obtained her 
hold on the Holy Land in the 
sixteenth century, during the 
decline of the Ottoman Em- 
pire from attacks from with- 
out and revolts from within 








ardently longed to see the 
overthrow of the Soviet re- 
gime from religious motives, and stirred up resistance 
to the Germans in non-Russian territories such as Yu- 
He used the radio with the full approval 
and help of the Soviet authorities. Sergius died in May, 


goslavia. 


1944, and was succeeded in his supreme office by the 
present Patriarch, Alexei, who addressed Stalin on his 
election as “the wise leader placed by the Lord over 
our great nation.” 

The election of Alexei was one of the most direct 
means adopted by Stalin for the creation of a State 
Church more servile and subservient than ever the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church had been in the time of the 
Czars. He employed another means scarcely as open 
but as sure of success. He gave permission for the 
opening of ecclesiastical colleges and seminaries, but the 
new curriculum in them was made to include a course 
on the Soviet Constitution. When this is taken in con- 
junction with the fact that after twenty-six years of 
sustained persecution nearly all the theological libraries 
have been destroyed and 1,215 priests, with 6,675 teach- 
ers and professors killed, it appears obvious that Stalin 
1s free to create a new type of clergy in his servile 


stirred up by Russian agents. 

Soviet strategy has learned 
something from the hated Czars. At the request of 
the Patriarch of Jerusalem the Czar sent an ambassa- 
dor there, and the Holy City henceforward became the 
base of Russian attempts to control the Dardenelles and 
the Balkans. Early in the nineteenth century the Rus- 
sian Consul in Jerusalem became the official protector 
of the Eastern Orthodox Church, and increased his in- 
fluence in the political affairs of the Holy Land. Before 
1890 Russia had risen to the position of chief foreign 
power in Palestine, and the Orthodox Church, aided by 
the Sultan, obtained most of the privileges at the Holy 
Places. Though Russia’s influence weakened in Pales- 
tine and the Near East after the Crimean War, she 
quickly regained it through the expediencies of British 
foreign policy. An All-Russian mission was _ estab- 
lished in Moscow, headed by the Czar and Russian in- 
fluence in the Holy Land reached its zenith. Immense 
sums of money were spent in extending the Russian 
sphere of influence in the Holy Land through the erec- 
tion of schools and churches and the purchase of Holy 
Places. Thousands of Russian pilgrims flocked to Pal- 
estine to worship God in the Holy City. Readers of 
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Tolstoi’s story, The Two Pilgrims, will recall his real- 
istic description of these simple earnest travellers to the 
Holy Land. 


brutal extermination fifty per cent of its members, 
seventy-five per cent of its bishops, ninety per cent 
of its clergy, ninety-seven per cent of its monasteries 


The Russian Revolution of 1917 put an end to Rus- 


sian influence in the Near East. 
Now that Stalin intends to re- 
vive the Imperialistic policies of 
the Czars he is using the clergy 
of the Orthodox Church as his 
agents, just as the Czar did dur- 
ing the decline of the Ottoman 
Empire. Jerusalem will be again 
used as a pivotal point to gain 
control over the Dardanelles and 
the Balkans in spite of Turkish 
opposition. 

One of Stalin’s most energetic 
agents in extending the Soviet 
sphere of influence in Palestine 
is the Metropolitan Nikolai. A 
book was published two years ago 
under his direction entitled The 
Russian Orthodox Church and 
the Patriotic War. It was pub- 
lished in several languages with 
full sanction of the Soviet Gov- 








COMMUNISM IN PRACTICE 


In France, where many Communists 
are in the seats of governmental power, 
police raids have been made on the 
houses of Catholic religious orders, ar- 
resting priests, nuns and lay Catholics. 
In the newspaper Figaro, the raids were 
denounced by Francois Mauriac as at- 
tempts to divert public attention from 
political scandals. 

In Zagreb, Yugoslavia, the government 
has confiscated the Bishop Lang home 
for unemployed working girls, with all 
its furnishings and funds. The sisters in 
charge were turned out into the street. 

Lenin once said: “Spain will be the 
second Soviet. The third will be Mex- 
ica. The fourth will be the United 
States of America.” . . . Which seems to 
prove that Americans will believe every- 
thing Moscow says . . . except the truth. 








and all its seminaries. The book emphasized the very 


significant fact that only the 
Russian Orthodox Church was 
to be considered the privileged 
Christian community. Towards 
the Catholic Church the Russian 
Orthodox Church would remain 
as hostile as ever. Its ministers 
have joined the Soviet publicists 
and politicians in denouncing the 
Pope and wilfully misrepresent- 
ing the policy of the Vatican. 
The recent farcical and fantastic 
trial of the Archbishop of Zagreb 
serves to clarify the Soviet atti- 
tude to religion, which to many 
observers of the Russian scene 
seems so confused and conflict- 
ing. The Soviet Government will 
tolerate but one form of Chris- 
tianity, the Russian Orthodox 
Church, and does so because the 
latter is as willing to become a 


ernment. It called for the closest collaboration between 
the members of the Orthodox Church and the Soviet 
authorities. It ignored the grim statistics of the twenty- 
six years persecution wherein that Church lost through 


political cat’s paw as it was under the Czars, in spite of 
the martyrdom of those thousands of its members who 
died in the sincere and heroic belief that their blood 
would be the seed of a free and unfettered Church. 








WILL YOU NOT HELP THE WORK ? 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THE LAMP. It can be done easily if each 


and Missions. 








present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe. The subscription is 
but $1.00 a year and brings in return: 


—Twelve issues of an interesting Catholic Monthly Magazine devoted to Church Unity 

—A remembrance in over Three Thousand Holy Masses offered yearly by poor Missionary 
Priests for all subscribers and benefactors of the Missions. 

—The spiritual graces flowing from the charitable act of helping to support and educate 
poor young men, studying for the priesthood so they may one day go forth to preach 


the Gospel of Salvation as Franciscan Priests of the Atonement. 


Send subscription by money order, registered letter or check to: 


THE LAMP 
PEEKSKILL, NEW YORK 

















== News end Views 


ERY Rev. Joseph A. Hickey, widely known in 

educational work in the United States, having 

served at the Catholic University of America 
for some years, has been elected Father General of 
the Augustinian Order. He had formerly served as 
Assistant General. Father Hickey, a native of Chi- 
cago, is the first American to hold the position of Fa- 
ther General of the Augus- 
tinians with headquarters in 





Cy 


ment therefor, remains as a festering sore which belies 
the sincerity of those in the government of England 
and the United States who are loud in their protesta- 
tions of the rights of others to govern themselves in 
accordance with their free choice. 
In New York, Philadelphia and other cities in the 
United States, as well as in London and other English 
cities, meetings are being 
held from time to time to 





Rome. 
x * * x 


Catholics and Protestants 


in the province of New O God, be mindful of this fair land! 
Brunswick, Canada, have Though she be but a fragmentary bit 
united in a formal request Of all the mighty nations that have passed 


petitioning the Minister for 
Education that religious in- 
struction should be intro- 
duced into the public schools 
of New Brunswick. Plans 
are now in process to carry 
out this laudable and sensible 
desire of the people. 

Here in the @nited States, 
the exclusion of religion from 
the public school curriculum 
has been branded as a 
“strained application” of the 
principle of separation of 
Church and State in a 54- 
page pamphlet issued by the 


A place forever blest! 





Prayer for cAmerica 


Between Thy fingers and have come at last 
To lie where fires of ruin are lit, 
Protect her from the blast! os. *.@ 


Forget not her in penitence! 

Though she in error fall and fall again, 

Yet may she ever rise to seek the gleam 

That gave her birth; to plead her cherished theme 
That brotherhood is not in vain, 

Nor freedom but a dream 


O God, be merciful to her! 

This land that was a chosen one of Thee; 

A land so sweet, so dear to the oppressed, 
So brave, so broad, so magnificently dressed; 
Guide her, O Lord, and let her be 


protest Britain’s alien dom- 
ination of the inhabitants of 
the six counties in the North 
of Ireland whom Premier de 
Valera states “were not con- 
sulted and gave no consent to 
their partition from the rest 
of the nation.” 


In a move to curtail the 
spread of Communism in 
Brazil, President Dutra has 
suspended by Executive de- 
’ cree the activities of the 
Communist Youth Union as 
being dangerous to the pub- 
lic well-being and “notori- 
ously seeking the destruction 
of the democratic state.” 

In Washington last month, 
the House Committee on un- 
American Activities issued a 


—Lois Snelling 








Committee on Religion and 
Education of the American 
Council on Education in Washington, D. C. 

The pages of the pamphlet contain one of the most 
rounded condemnations of secularism ever to come 
from such a body of educators. The pamphlet de- 
clares: “We reject secularism as a philosophy of life 
and we cannot agree that it has ever been accepted as 
such by the American people.” 

a 

In these days when the freedom and the rights of 
small nations everywhere in the world are the subject 
of discussion by statesmen, who proclaim their belief 
in the principles of democracy and decry aggression in 
any form to deny freedom of choice in government, the 
silence is notable when the case of Ireland’s right to 
complete sovereignty is mentioned. The unnatural and 
unjust division imposed by England in separating the 
six northern counties of Eire from the rest of the 
country and establishing a separate form of govern- 


warning that the “specter of 

Communism stalks our col- 
lege campuses under the cloak of the American Youth 
for Democracy.” 

The committee urged officials of colleges and uni- 
versities as well as the Governors of the Legislatures of 
the various states, to withhold from the AYD the “hon- 
orable status of a bona fide student organization” and 
to expose the “Communist connections” of the organ- 
ization. 

+k k * 


The National Office of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith announces that arrangements have 
been completed with Mrs. Katherine Burton, as author, 
and Longmans, Green & Company, as publishers, for 
the publication of the life of the foundress of the So- 
ciety, Pauline Marie Jaricot, under the title Difficult 
Star. 

The volume will be ready for distribution after May 
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15th. This publication date has been chosen since May 
3, 1947 marks the 125th anniversary of the formal or- 
ganization of the Society, after it passed from the 
hands of Miss Jaricot into that of the two Councils of 
Lyons and Paris. 


* * ~ * 


When the Anglican religious community of monks 
on Caldey Island came into the Catholic Church in 1913, 
the event aroused great interest in England as well as 
in the United 
States. Follow- 
ing the Benedic- 
tine rule, the 
Community later 
moved from Cal- 
dey to Prink- 
nash, and so 
great has been 
its growth that it 
is now to take 
over the great 
Benedictine Ab- 
bev of St. Mich- 
ael at Farnbor- 
ough, Hamp- 
shire. 


The change is ~ 
‘4 


being made be- ois irons 
cause of the re- Trinknash, ‘Glos: 
duction of the 
number of the 
present com- 
munity at Farnborough. 

The English province of the Cassinese Congregation 
of Benedictines was approached with a view to Saint 
Michael’s, which belongs to the Solesmes Congregation, 
being taken over as a monastery of that province. 

This was approved by the General Chapter of the 
Cassinese Congregation and the Abbot of Prinknash 
was authorized to make a foundation composed of a 
number of his monks. 

Farnborough Abbey (St. Michael’s) was founded in 
1895 by the Empress Eugenie, widow of Napoleon ITI. 
The bodies of the Emperor and Empress and their son, 
the Prince Imperial, are buried in the crypt of the 
Abbey. 

* * * * 

Sir Francis D’arey Osborne, a non-Catholic who 
served as British Minister to the Holy See for eleven 
vears, has retired. His place has been taken by Mr. 
J. V. Perowne, also a non-Catholic. 

* oS * * 


In connection with the great Marian Congress and 
Mission Exhibit to open in Ottawa, Canada, on June 
18, special permission has been granted by the Holy 
See that Masses be offered continuously all day and 





The present Abbey of the Caldey monks at Prinknash, England 
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night throughout the ninety-six hours in which the 
Congress will be open. Bishops and priests from many 
countries are expected to attend as will a great con- 
course of the laity from all parts of Canada and the 
United States. 


* * * * 


A gloomy view of the present-day state of affairs in 
England is given by Father Owen Dudley in an edi- 
torial in the Catholic Gazette. “The subjugation of 
England,’’ he 
says, “has come 
gradually with 
the concept of 
the totalitarian 
state. Every 
year the state has 
been increasing- 
ly interfering 
with the rights 
of the individual, 
robbing him of 
sacred preroga- 
tives, denying 
him indepen- 
dence and choice, 
nosing its way 
into his home. 
The state is no 
longer for the 
people, the peo- 
ple are now for 
‘ the state. Teach- 
ers and doctors are to be incorporated into the state. 
Independent means of transport are threatened with 
state control; likewise farmers with the menace of 
state ownership and state management of their own 


The Enfrance Cale C 


farms; state pressure is being applied to the small busi- 
nessman to dispossess him. The self-emploved are 
slowly being crushed by the state machine; they stand 
in the way of state domination. It is quite possible 
that before long, here in England, the state will attempt 
to dominate and standardize all religion. 

“It is the inevitable outcome of totalitarian state dom- 
ination, which in its turn is the outcome of irreligion. 
Displace God Almighty and you get the State Al- 
mighty, the be-all and end-all of man, and no place for 
you and me except as ciphers.” 


Most Rev. Leo F. Dworschak, coadjutor of Rapid 
City, So. Dakota, has been translated from that office 
and named Auxiliary to Bishop Aloisius J. Muench of 
Fargo, No. Dakota, and Most Rev. William T. Me- 
Carty, C. SS. R., is translated from Military Delegate 
of the Armed Forces of the United States to be Co- 
adjutor Bishop of Rapid City with right of succession. 


neha NC 























HE closing events of Our 

Lord’s life were called to 

mind in vivid fashion in the 
Liturgy of Holy Week, which was 
observed with deep reverence by the 
friars and students. On Palm Sun- 
day the traditional blessing and pro- 
cession of palms, commemorating 
the joyous welcome of Our Lord by 
His own people into the Holy City, 
preluded the recounting of the Pas- 
sion. Saint Matthew’s account of 
the sufferings of the Savior was sol- 
emnly chanted by three of the 
fathers, one of whom took the part 
of Christ, another that of the nar- 
rator, with a third singing the words 
of the judges, priests and crowd. 
At a later hour similar Palm Sun- 
day services were held at Saint 
John’s Church, with the Sisters’ 
choir augmented this time by that of 
the friars and students. 

The Office of Tenebrae was sol- 
emnly chanted on the evenings that 
preceded the great Three Days. 
Contrasting with the ancient and 
venerable chants of the Gregorian 
tradition were three Lamentations 
sung in harmony by the Schola un- 
der the direction of Father Regis, 
S. A. Towards the end of the 
lengthy service the lights of the 
church were darkened, until only 
one candle remained alight. The 
Canticle of Simeon and the Mise- 
rere were sung while this candle was 
taken behind the altar, in represen- 


tation of Our Lord’s departure from 
the world. At the Mass of Holy 
Thursday, the bells at the Gloria 
and the procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament recalled the joyous cir- 
cumstances of the institution of the 
Holy Eucharist, while the evening 
ceremony of the Washing of the 
Feet and Tenebrae recalled the in- 
cidents that led to the betrayal of 
Our Lord. 

The Liturgy of Good Friday oc- 
cupied the time traditionally as- 
signed to the sufferings and death 
of Our Lord by crucifixion, from 
twelve o’clock on. The ceremonies 
of Holy Saturday terminated in the 
joyous chants of the first Mass of 
Easter, with its glorious “Allelu- 
” Easter Day itself was 
marked by two special High Masses 
with many of the parents and other 
visitors of our students being pre- 
sent at the later one. 

Holy Week and Easter services 
at Saint John’s Church and Saint 
Christopher’s Inn, as well as Saint 
Elizabeth’s Hospice in Graymoor 
Village, gave a greater number the 
opportunity to join themselves in 
prayer in the true spirit of the Body 
of Christ, which in mystic fashion 
re-lives the life of Christ from year 


sae 
la S. 


to vear. 
* * * * 
News of the death of Mother 
Mary of Good Counsel, Provincial 
Superior of the Sisters of Jesus and 








Mary, at Highland Mills, New 
York, saddened those members of 
the community who had been priv- 
ileged to know her. For several 
vears past, our friar priests have 
been chaplains at Thevenet Hall, the 
school conducted by the Sisters, 
across the Hudson. The Mother 
died on Good Friday, after a pain- 
ful illness, and was buried on Easter 
Monday. The Father Guardian, 
Father Anthony, S. A., who is 
chaplain at the school, and several 
others of the friars were present at 
the Requiem Mass and burial. May 
God give rest eternal to her soul! 


* * * * 


The brief récess from classes af- 
forded by the Easter holidays gave 
our preparatory students an extra 
opportunity for some vigorous hik- 
ing. Fortunately the weather on the 
holidays was seasonal. Under Fa- 
ther Ralph’s direction a trip to New- 
burgh was on the schedule for Eas- 
ter Monday, and during it some of 
the students were able to visit the 
Epiphany Apostolic Seminary of the 
Josephite Fathers. An outing, with 
an outdoor lunch at Garrison, took 
place on the next day, and after- 
wards the students crossed the Hud- 
son by ferry to West Point, where 
they were among the interested 
spectators of the Army Week dem- 
onstrations. Wednesday saw the 
reopening of classes, all too soon 
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from one point of view, but neces- 
sary if the requisite scholastic work 
on schedule was to be fulfilled. 

* . * - 

An Anniversary Mass for the re- 
pose of the soul of Mother Lurana 
Mary Francis, S. A., was sung at 
Saint John’s Church on April 15th 
by the Rev. Father Guardian. Rep- 
resentatives of the friars and stu- 
dents were in attendance and sang 
the chants of the Mass. During the 
twelve years that have passed since 
the death of the Mother Foundress, 
the Sisters of the Atonement have 
made including 
new foundations overseas. While 
there is a steady supply of new vo- 
cations, expansion of the mission- 


notable 


progress, 


ary projects in which the Sisters are 
engaged will necessitate the volun- 
teering of many more applicants for 
service in Christ’s Vineyard. Girls 
and young women interested are in- 
vited to correspond with the Rever- 


end Mother, Saint Francis’ Con- 


vent, Grayvmoor, Garrison, New 
York, for details as to require- 
ments. 


* * ~ ” 

The concert and ball given under 
the auspices of the St. Margaret of 
Scotland Guild in New York City 
last month, drew a large assemblage 
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Outdoor procession to the Little Flower Oratory, before 


a final profession service. 


of our Scottish-Irish friends from 
all parts of the metropolitan area to 
assist in making the occasion an un- 
We are grateful 
indeed for the fine spirit of good 


paralled success. 


will and cooperation so evident in 





Graymoor students receiving Holy Communion according to the Byzan- 
tine usage, in which the faithful receive under forms of bread and wine. 





promoting the concert and hall for 
the benefit of the Graymoor burse 
fund in honor of St. Margaret, 
Queen of Scotland. The friendly 
assistance of so many in taking ad- 
vertising space in the Program Jour 
nal and the artists who so gener 
ously donated their time and talent 
to the entertainment of the evening, 
and last, but by no means least, the 
many guests and the untiring work 
of the various committees, leaves us 
under a debt of gratitude which we 
hope to repay in some small meas- 
ure by a constant remembrance of 
them all in our Community prayers 
that God will bless them with the 
choicest graces in return for their 
charitable aid. 
* «x * * 
Contributions to our Students’ 
Bread Fund have been received 
from: 
L. Z., Mass., $20; Mrs. L. DeR., N 


¥5 O23 Me. Ji Hs N. Y:; 91; BR. 1), Inn, 


$1; R. McC., Wisc., $1; Mrs. H., N. J., 
$1.37; L. Z., Mass., $20; C. G.. Wisc., 
$2; Anonymous, N. Y., $1; Mrs. E. P., 


a 


» $1,775.49; W. S., N. Y., $5; Mrs. 


OZ 


Y., $30; K. H., N. Y., $1; Estate of 
S 





a 
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M. McG. N. Y., $5; A. L, N. Y.. $2; 
R. P. Jr. N. J, $1; J. H., O., $3.10; O. 
C, N.Y. $10. 


To commemorate the twelfth an- 
niversary of the inauguration of the 
Ave Maria Radio Hour, a special 
Solemn Mass was held in the chapel 
of Saint Christopher’s Inn on Sun- 
day, April 27. The Very Rev. 
Father General officiated, and was 
assisted by Father Canisius, S. A., 
and Father Alexander, S. A. The 
intention of the Holy Sacrifice was 
a thanksgiving to God for the graces 
poured upon the radio program, and 
for His continued blessings and as- 
sistance in maintaining it. In his 
sermon (printed elsewhere in this 
issue) Father Alexander stressed 
the spiritual blessings that have 
come to countless listeners to these 
programs of the lives of the saints, 
and attributed the success of the 
Ave Maria Hour to Our Lady’s gra- 
cious intercession. Present in the 
chapel were the friars and students, 
who sang the Mass, the Brothers 
Christopher and a number of guests. 


Lest the full significance of the 
anniversary be lost, it might be 
noted that there are few religious 
programs on the air of such long 
duration as the Ave Maria Hour. 
From its humble beginnings in 1935, 
when it was broadcast over a single 
station in the New York area, to the 
present time, when it is regularly 
featured by over one hundred and 
sixty stations in all parts of the 
United States and on some stations 
in Canada and the Canal Zone, it has 
won the affection of Catholics and 
non-Catholics alike. Using Our 
L.ord’s own method of imparting 
the knowledge of great truths 
through the medium of story-telling, 
it has given the faithful a more 
thorough hold on the example of the 
valiant heroes of Christ in all ages. 
For those not of the faith its mes- 
sage is acceptable indeed, for it por- 
trays the conformity of the saints 
with the principles of conduct laid 
down in the Gospels. No one will 


ever be able to measure the good it 





Sacred Heart: Mrs. A. M., Ia., 
N. Y., $25; N. M., Pa., $1. 


$2. Total, $3,312.54. 
St. Jude: L. E., N. Y. 





$2,697.78. 


Total, $2,006.05. 


$1; R. F., N. Y., $2. Total, $1,874.20. 


Total, $1,861.55. 
Fr. Paul: Mrs. A. M., Minn., $3. 


N. Y., $33. Total, $1,444.69. 


$128.70. 


St. Gerard Majella: A. S., Pa., $1 





Uncompleted Burses at Graymoor 


Total, $4,449.98. 

St. Joseph: Mrs. A. M., Ia., $2; M. A., N. Y., $1; M. S., Wisc., $5.57; 
Mrs. G., N. Y., $1; Mrs. M. F., Pa., 
M. H., N. J. $1; M. H., N. ¥., $1; Mrs. &., N. ¥., $2; M. L. N. ¥., $38; 
Mrs. D., N. Y., $1; M. K., N. Y., $1; Mrs. B. H., Conn., $1; A. W., N. Y., 


» $2; M. F. 
K., La., $1; F. F., N. Y., $5. Total $3,140.00. 

St. Francis Xavier: M. O., Pa., $5. Total, $2,709.50. 

St. Margaret of Scotland No. 5: Detroit Group: $1,300.00. Total. 


. N. Y., $1; Mrs. M., N. Y., $1; M. 


Our Lady of Perpetual Help: Mrs. A. M., Ia., $3; E. O’L., Mass., $1. 


Little Flower: Mrs. H., N. Y., $2; J. W., Mich. $1; V. H., Pa., $1; 
Miss B., N. Y., $8; A. L., N. Y., $1; Mrs. C. A., Mich., $1; A. B., N. Y., 


St. Christopher: J. J. M., N. J., $10; R. C, N. J., $1; A. G., Wis., $1. 


Our Lady of the Atonement: L. M., Me., $10; J. R., N. J., $2; M. L., 


St. Rita: K. F., La., $1. Total, $1,365.50. 
Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal: Mrs. G., N. Y., $1. Total, $916.70. 


Infant of Prague: M. L., N. Y., $34. Total, $839.95. 
Holy Souls: J. McN., Pa., $15. Total, $429.10. 


St. Margaret Mary: N. M., Pa., $1. Total $291.55. 
Mother Lurana: M. H., N. Y., $20. Total, $221.15. 
St. Frances X. Cabrini: M. P., Conn., $10; C. O., N. Y., $1. Total, 


St. Anthony: Mrs. M., Ia., $2; J. 
B. McG., N. Y., $1; Miss B., N. Y., $10; T. F., N. Y., $5. Total, $106.80. 
. Total, $67.18. 
All Saints: F. F., N. Y., $1; N. C., Cal., $1.80. Total, $47.95. 


Catherine Tekakwitha: Mrs. C. B., N. Y., $5. Total, $45.75. 


$3; Mrs. H., Canada, $5; Miss B., 


$1; M. S., Pa., $1; A. N., O., $1; 


Total, $1,473.00. 


O’K., Conn., $2; E. M., N. Y., $2; 








has been for souls in distress or 
trial, to say nothing of the help it 
has given those seeking a knowledge 
of religious truth. 

In thanking God and Our Lady 
for their blessings on the Ave Maria 
Hour, the Graymoor friars and the 
3rothers Christopher, who are pro- 
vided for in large measure by the 
alms of program listeners, would 
not wish to overlook the generous 
encouragement and assistance given 
the Hour by radio station owners, 


directors and advisors. They are 
also grateful for the cooperation so 
loyally given by the dramatic super- 
visor, script-writers, studio person- 
nel and all who have an active part 
in the production of each of the 
dramas. Over and above this, the 
gratitude of the friars to the listen- 
ers to the program, countless in 
number, will be best expressed in 
their continued prayers for all who 
have shown interest and encourage- 
ment. 
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by the Light of the Lamp 


By Ralph Thomas, S.A. 


“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 





Does a rosary lose its indulgence 
tf five or six of the beads have 
been lost and new wire and several 
new heads are added? 

VW. R., Des Moines, Ia. 

Canon 924, 2, of the Church’s 
Code of Law states that “indul- 
gences attached to rosaries or 
other objects, like crucifixes, med- 


answered here. 





For the convenience of our 
readers, questions of a general 
nature of interest to all, are 
Address inquiries 
to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 
The Lamp, Peekskill, N. Y. return. 


ministrations of the Church that 
Christian burial is denied him. The 
mercy of God manifested through 
Holy Mother Church tenderly 
pursues her wayward children, 
hoping, even against hope, that he 
who is lost will be found and will 


* * x * 








als, etc., cease only when these 
objects are completely destroyed 
or sold.” Thus if they are partially destroyed or if a 
few new beads are added there would be no loss of 
indulgences. 


What ts the intention of the Mass “pro populo’ 
—L.S., Newburgh, N.Y. 

The parish Sunday Mass is said “pro populo,” or for 
the members, both as a group and as individuals, of 
the parish. The intention of this Sunday Mass may 
be said to be: 

1. That virtue flourish in the parish. 

2. That vice discontinue in the parish. 

3. That charity and unity reign in the parish. 

4. That the parish prosper both spiritually and tem- 
porally. 

The full fruits of the Sunday parish Mass depends 
to a great extent upon each parishioner’s participation 
and union with Christ the Victim through reverence, 
faith and love. 


* * * 7 


Ts a Catholic who neglects to make his Easter duty 
deprived of Christian burial? —F. R., Wichita, Kan. 

Today a Catholic who neglects to make his Easter 
duty incurs no direct penalty. The obligation of Pas- 
chal Communion comes under the Fourth Command- 
ment of the Church. In the earlier centuries of the 
Church the violation of this precept was accompanied 
by penalties, and the Council of Agde in 506 classed 
those who did not receive the Holy Eucharist on Christ- 
mas, Easter and Pentecost as apostates. The Council of 
the Lateran in 1215 contained the penalty of privation 
of Christian burial. But the present law of the Church, 
while it states the grave obligation of Easter Commun- 
ion, nevertheless omits the penalty of deprivation of 
Christian burial. It is only when one dies as an unre- 
pentant public sinner who has persistently refused the 


How were the people who lived 
from the time of the Fall of Adam until Our Lord's 
coming saved? —S.B., Minneapolis, Minn. 

After the sin of Adam Goad decreed to redeem men 
from sin through Christ, the Son of God. In chapter 3 
of Genesis there is the first promise of salvation to the 
human race whereby Satan will be crushed by the Son 
of the Virgin. The just who lived before the coming 
of the Messias were saved through the foreseen merits 
of the Divine Redeemer. Though heaven was not 
opened until after Christ’s Death and Resurrection, 
those who loved God and hoped for His coming were 
justified. Christ’s Redemption is universal for, as St 
Paul says, “There is one God, and one Mediator of 
God and men, the man Christ Jesus, Who gave Him- 
self as redemption for all.” Moreover, while we cannot 
speak of sacraments existing before the time of Christ, 
we know that the desire to love God and keep His 
laws was rewarded by God “Who will have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the truth.” 


* * * * 


A Catholic girl goes to Mass on Sundays and then 
accompanies her non-Catholic fiance to Protestant ser- 
vices. May she do this? —A.F., Camden, N. J. 

Even though she has first heard Mass, a Catholic 
may not regularly go to non-Catholic services despite 
the fact that it might mean a breaking of the engage- 
ment of marriage. Sometimes, for grave reasons, Cath- 
olics may passively be present at Protestant services— 
as at the funeral of a relative or close friend—but since 
the truth is one, a member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ may never put the true religion on an equal 
footing with a false one. This is the teaching of St. 
Paul and of the Fathers and Doctors of the Church who 
warn us against all traffic with heresy not only because 
the impression is given that all religions are equally 
good but also because we expose ourselves to the loss 
of faith and give scandal to our neighbor. 





A New Saint of Mary 


HE ancient walls of St. Pet- 

er’s basilica will be ablaze 

with lights on July 20, 1947. 
Prelates and dignitaries, religious 
and clergy and laity will throng the 
edifice. The Holy Father will sit 
enthroned in splendor and in glory. 
Then in majestic Latin cadences he 
will proclaim to the entire world 
new saint of the Catholic Church: 
Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort. 

The recipient-to-be of this dis- 
tinctive honor was born at Mont- 
fort in Brittany, January 31, 1673. 
As a youth he exhibited a singular 
love for the Blessed Sacrament and 
spent much time in prayer before 
his Eucharistic King. When he was 
twelve, Grignon was enrolled as a 
day pupil at the Jesuit school of 
Rennes. There he joined a society 
of youths who during the holidays 
visited the poor and the incurables 
in the hospitals and comforted them 
by conversation and reading. Dur- 
ing his youth he cultivated a deep 
love for Mary whom he called his 
“dear Mother” and he was _ not 
ashamed to inform his fellow-stu- 
dents that he would always preach 
her praises. While in the school at 
Rennes he decided to study for the 
priesthood, and at twenty we find 
him directing his steps towards the 
Sulpician Seminary in Paris. 

On his journey to the seminary 
he gave proof of the saintliness of 
his character by giving all his money 
to the poor, by trading his clothing 
with them, and by vowing to live 
entirely on alms. These are unusual 
acts for a young man of twenty, but 
then, Grignon was unusual. Upon 
completion of his studies he was ad- 
vanced to Holy Orders at the age 
of twenty-seven, and offered his first 
Mass in the Lady Chapel of St. Sul- 
pice Church. Among his first as- 
signments was that of being chap- 


By Titus Cranny, S. A. 





Louis-Marie Grignon de Montfort 


lain at the hospital in Pontiers. 
Here Father Grignon rejoiced to be 
among the poor again, now being of 
far greater help to them by his min- 
istration of the sacraments and his 
priestly counsels. At this time he 
founded the Daughters of Wisdom, 
a community devoted to teaching the 
poor and to caring for the sick. He 
gave the first habit of this congre 
gation to Sister Marie Louise of 
Jesus on the feast of Mary’s Puri- 
fication, February 2, 1703. 

Two years later we find de Mont- 
fort on pilgrimage to Rome to ask 
the Holy Father, Clement XI, for 
permission to go to the foreign mis- 
He had been forced to leave 
Pontiers through the 
the jealous Jansenists who hated his 


sions. 
intrigues of 


fearless and eloquent preaching. In 
his wisdom the Holy Father saw fit 
to refuse the permission, and instead 
bade his son to return to France, 
there to combat the Jansenists with 
vigor and energy in the hope of 
bringing back the poorly instructed 
and weak souls who had fallen into 
the pitfalls of this heresy. 

Thus armed with a special com- 


mand from Christ’s Vicar, and for- 
tified with the title of Apostolic 
Missionary, the zealous apostle re- 
turned to the scene of his labors and 
began anew his apostolate of preach- 
ing. Day-in and day-out Grignon 
strove mightily against the usurpers. 
3ack and forth he went in restless 
zeal to village, town, and city 
preaching the malice of sin and the 
magnitude of God’s mercy. His elo- 
quence, his prayers and his acts of 
mortification ransomed thousands 
from the thralldom of Jansenistic 
gloom. What a sight he must have 
been, going about with only his 
breviary and a crucifix, with a small 
statue of Our Lady fixed to his 
walking stick. Wherever he preached 
he exhorted the daily recitation of 
the Rosary in the church or in the 
homes of the faithful. By his influ- 
ence a steady stream of souls came 
back to a true love of Christ and of 
Mary, to a true appreciation of the 
Catholic faith. 

At one time Father Grignon gave 
a mission to the soldiers at the gar- 
rison of La Rochelle. The mission- 
ary’s powerful words moved the 
men to tears and to sincere contri- 
tion. In the procession that con- 
cluded the ceremonies, an officer 
walked at the head, barefoot and 
carrving a banner. His soldiers fol- 
lowed, also barefoot, and each car- 
rving a crucifix in one hand and a 
rosary in the other. 

In his apostolic work the zealous 
priest often erected “Calvaries” as 
an effective means of arousing peo- 
ple to a cessation of their sinful lives 
and as a memorial of the good reso- 
lutions made during a mission. He 
planned to establish one at Pont- 
chateau ; it was to be the largest and 
most impressive of all. Indeed it 
did prove itself a cross. Grignon 
told the people of his plans, and 
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they received the news with joy and 
began to work immediately. For 
fifteen months between two and 
four hundred peasants toiled daily 
without pay in their labor of love. 
Just as the last bit was finished, the 
king demanded that the entire site 
be destroyed and the Calvary knoll 
restored to its former condition. It 
was of no use to appeal. The Jan- 
senist leaders had convinced the 
governor of Brittany that a fortress 
was being constructed to give aid to 
partisans of a revolution. As a re- 
sult the peasants were now com- 
manded to destroy their own work. 
With soldiers standing guard, five 
hundred workers were forced to 
carry out the work of destruction. 
Though the hearts of these humble 
people were heavy, that of Grignon 
was not. He was fully confident 
that the Lord would bring great 
good out of this trial. 


This was not the only wile of the 
heretics. Often they lied about the 
priest, circulating false stories about 
his personal character and about his 
preaching. Irritated by his elo- 
quence, and doubtless envious of his 
success, they succeeded in having 
the apostle banished from the dis- 
trict. At Rochelle, more spiteful 
and daring enemies put poison in his 
food. Father Grignon ate of the 
poisoned dish but immediately took 
an antidote. Though the effect was 
not lethal, it did impair the priest’s 
health for the remainder of his life. 
At another time some thugs planned 
to assassinate the saint but he was 
forewarned and with remarkable 
good sense he escaped by going an- 
other way. 

For sixteen years Grignon con- 
tinued his work in Brittany and 
western France. Visible success 
crowned his efforts, it is true, in the 
numbers that returned to the sacra- 
ments and renounced the errors of 
a false religion. Success, spiritually 
speaking, was awarded him in an- 
other form through the weight of 
the cross that bowed his shoulders. 

Sut no matter what trial or diffi- 
culty, Grignon went forward, confi- 
dent that Christ and Mary would 
be his mainstays in winning souls. 


Of Father Grignon’s heroic zeal 
and constancy Father Frederick 
Faber, the influential convert and 
spiritual writer of nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, has written: “He was 
the Elias-like missionary of the Holy 
Ghost and of Mary. His entire life 
was such an exhibition of the holy 





Mary, Queen of Heaven 


(From a painting by a Sister of Mercy) 


folly of the cross that his biog- 
raphers unite in always classing him 
with St. Simon Salo and St. Philip 
Neri. He was at once persecuted 
and venerated everywhere. His 
amount of work, like that of St. An- 
thony of Padua, is incredible, and 
indeed inexplicable. His preaching, 
his writing and his conversation 
were all impregnated with prophecy 
and with anticipations of the later 
ages of the Church. He comes for- 
ward like another St. Vincent Fer- 
rer, as in the day bordering the Last 
Judgment, and proclaims that he 
brings an authentic message from 
God about the greater honor and 
wider knowledge and more promi- 


nent love of His blessed Mother an 
her connection with the second ad- 
vent of her Son.” 

Zealous and devoted in the sacred 
priesthood, Grignon was a man of 
fire burning with love of God and 
hatred for sin. Patient, kind, gen- 
tle, he preached to all the love of 
Christ portrayed in such divine 
magnificance by the sacrifice of Cal- 
vary. The man of God might, in- 
deed, be justly styled a preacher of 
Christ Crucified as well as a most 
eloquent and devoted son of Mary. 

A glimpse of the priest’s char- 
acter and manner of preaching is 
shown in the prayer he composed 
for an increase of members in his 
community. In asking God to watch 
over the congregation Grignon drew 
a comparison between the soldiers in 
the army of a nation who willingly 
go through many dangers and hard- 
ships for a paltry sum of money or 
for a corruptible wreath of deco- 
ration, and the soldiers of Christ, 
priests of the King. “And we, great 
God! Though there is so much glory 
and so much profit, so much sweet- 
ness and so many advantages to be 
gained by serving Thee, shall there 
be so few to take up Thy cause? 
Hardly any soldiers under Thy 
banner? Hardly a Saint Michael 
to proclaim among Thy brethren 
through zeal for Thy glory: ‘Who is 
like to God?’ 

“Ah, let me, let me cry out every- 
where: Fire! Fire! Fire in the 
house of God! Fire in souls! Fire 
even within the sanctuary! Arise, 
O Lord, why feignest Thou to 
sleep? Arise in Thy might, Thy 
mercy, and Thy justice to form for 
Thyself a chosen bodyguard to 
keep Thy house, to defend Thy 
glory, and to save souls bought at 
the price of Thy precious Blood 
that there may be but one fold and 
one shepherd and that all may glo- 
rify Thee in Thy holy temple. 
Amen.” 

Just a short time before death 
Father Grignon de Montfort found- 
ed his congregation of priests, the 
Company of Mary, to preach to the 
poor and to work as home and for- 
eign missionaries. This foundation 
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had been in his mind for several 
ears but circumstances prevented 
ts execution. And if we judge by 
human standards this community as 
well as that of the Sisters, the 
Daughters of Wisdom, were failures 
is far as numbers go. Collectively, 
so one writer tells us, they numbered 
less than a dozen with four sisters, 
two priests and a few brothers—not 
very auspicious groups to be called 
religious congregations. Their 
founder, however, was a man of 
divine faith and not of human cal- 
culations. He prophesied that the 
little bands would grow and prosper, 
and this they did immediately after 
his death. Worn out with his labors 
and with suffering, de Montfort 
died at the early age of forty-six in 
1716. Today his remains rest at the 
place of his death, the basilica at St. 
Laurent, the motherhouse of the 
Company of Mary. 

Saint Louis de Montfort’s most 
prominent work, greater perhaps 
than the establishment of the relig- 
ious communities, was his book on 
Mary, the full title of which is 4 
Treatise on the True Devotion to 
the Blessed Virgin. The little vol- 
ume lay hidden for a hundred years, 
fulfilling a prediction of de Mont- 
fort that the devil would try to 
smother it in the silence of the cof- 
fer. In 1842, by accident, the docu- 
ment was uncovered at the mother- 
house of the Company. In _ the 
century that has elapsed since its 
discovery more than one hundred 
and twenty editions of True Devo- 
tion and numerous pamphlets ex- 
plaining the fundamentals of the 
practice have appeared in all the 
European languages and even in 
some Oriental tongues. Father Fa- 
ber made the first English transla- 
tion and it rolled off American 
presses for the first time in 1887.* 

The little opus has incited mil- 
lions to a greater love of Mary and 
hence to a greater love of Christ. 
As its writer was wont to say: 
“Jesus Christ is not known as He 


* Copies of True Devotion may be obtained from 
the Montfort Fathers at Bay Shore, New York, or 
from the Montfort Society, 1209 West 78th Place, 
Chicago 20, Ill. An abridgement of the work, The 
Secret of Mary, may be had for fifteen cents. 


ought to be, because Mary has been 
up to this time unknown.” During 
his life, Grignon trusted Mary to the 
utmost, pleading with her for grace 
from her divine Son to soften the 
brittle hearts of the sinners to whom 
he spoke. Through Mary’s hands 
came the grace and her devotee won 





Contrast 


I thank God for the sunshine, 
And also for the rain; 

For skies that may be clouded, 
But always smile again. 

I thank God for the roses, 

And also for the scar 

Of thorn-pricks that remind me 
How beautiful they are. 


I thank God for the gladness 
That beautifies the earth, 

Yet for the touch of sadness 
That makes me know its worth. 
Happiness is but pleasure 
Spiced with a dash of pain, 

So I thank God for sunshine, 


And also for the rain. 


—Clarence Edwin Flynn. 











thousands back to the true faith. 
Like another Dominic, of whose 
Order he was a tertiary, de Mont- 
fort warred against the errors of the 
Jansenists just as Dominic himself 
had battled the Albigenses and the 
Cathari in the thirteenth century. 


The saint’s greatness lives immor- 
talized in this book. It might be 
called a concretization of his intense 
personal love of Mary and a digest 
of his own Marian spirituality. To- 
day, as well as inspiring Catholics 
the world over with a greater love 
and confidence for Mary, it has 
proved the stimulus of that spiritual 
powerhouse for God, the Legion of 


Mary, founded in Ireland in recent 
times. From humble beginnings the 
Legion has spread throughout the 
“Emerald Isle” and transplanted it- 
self with marvelous success in vari- 
ous countries, particularly in the 
United States and in Australia. But 
True Devotion is not the only work 
of de Montfort. He wrote The Se- 
cret of Mary, an abridgement of the 
treatise, and Love of Divine Wis- 
dom, as well as The Admirable Se- 
cret of the Most Holy Rosary. In 
addition, judging from the 24,000 
verses he wrote covering a wide 
range of spiritual subjects, the new 
saint was also something of a poet. 

His feast as a Beatus has been 
observed on April 28, the day of his 
death. The day is likewise the feast 
of St. Paul of the Cross, founder 
of the Passionists. The coincidence 
is not unfitting, for de Montfort 
himself had a generous, soul-absorb- 
ing love for Christ Crucified as his 
penances, his poverty, his love for 
the poor and oppressed, and his 
ready acceptance of humiliations 
amply testify. 

Our saint-elect was beatified by 
Pope Leo XIII on January 22, 1888 
and has enjoyed the praise of this 
Pontiff as well as his successors, 
Popes Pius X, Benedict XV, and 
Pius XI. Miracles for his canon- 
ization were approved December 16, 
1941 and the final steps taken dur- 
ing Mary’s month, May, 1945. Now 
nearly sixty years after beatification, 
Grignon de Montfort’s name is 
about to be added to the list of can- 
onized saints, a tribute to his holy 
life, his great love of Mary, and a 
testimony of the worth of his True 
Devotion. His canonization is not 
only a glory for the Daughters of 
Wisdom and the Company of Mary 
but for the entire Dominican Order 
as well, for de Montfort is the first 
tertiary priest of the Order to re- 
ceive the aureola of sainthood. But 
in addition, millions of faithful 
Catholic hearts will rejoice on the 
day of his elevation to the altars, for 
through Saint: Louis-Grignon de 
Montfort they have come to know 
the joys of being true children of 
Mary. 
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AT Dattolo stood watching 

P Elaine coming down the stair- 

way ; he wondered if she knew 

that tonight he was going to ask her 

to marry him. Surely she must 

know; girls, so he had been told, 
always knew those things. 

He smiled. “That hat was made 
for you.” 

An answering smile softened her 
lips. “Thank you! Does that mean 
you like it?” 

He nodded. “I do — both the 
hat and the wearer.” Opening the 
door he followed her out into the 
blustering wind. 

She shivered, ramming her hands 
protectively into the big pockets of 
her coat. “It must be: freezing!” 
she complained, glancing up at the 
gray, cloud-ridden sky. 

“The car is warm,” he encour- 
aged, leading her to it. When they 
were inside he snapped on the radio ; 
soft music filled the cozy interior. 
“How about a spaghetti supper at 
Romano’s?” he asked. Romano’s 
was small and intimate; they could 
talk over a red-checked table in one 
of the booths. . . . he would ask her 
then... . His heart quickened. 

Elaine settled back against the 
seat. “Umm... . this is good. I 
had a terrible day ; two of the credit 
reports from New Orleans were 
mixed up and did we catch it!” 

He hadn’t meant to say it now, 
but the words rushed out. “You 
could get out of that office easily— 
into a nice four-room apartment up 
on Greenwood—if you wanted to, 
Elaine.” His voice was tense; for 
some reason he couldn’t look at her, 
kept his eyes on the traffic ahead. 

He felt her movement, felt her 
eyes on him. “Meaning,” she said 
quietly, “with you?” 

He did glance at her then, his eyes 
full of longing. “Yes, Marry me, 
Elaine! I know you must have real- 
ized weeks ago how I felt. That’s 
why I put up the deposit on that 


apartment — it will be available in 
another month.” He slid over to 
the curb, out of the traffic, but left 
the motor running. 

Elaine was staring down at her 
gloved hands; he could see the 
straight line of her mouth, the 
smooth blondeness of her hair be- 
neath the hat. Taking one hand 
from the wheel, he touched her 
fingers. “Elaine — will you?” 

The blue-green eyes looked at 
him. “Pat, it’s hard to say this... . 
I do like you, a lot, but I don’t want 
to be married.” 

That irked him. “Nonsense!” 
His voice was sharper than he had 
meant it to be. “Of course you 
want marriage, you were meant for 
it, Elaine. Why, the night we had 
dinner at my sister’s I saw you with 
the children. It was then I knew 
that was how you were meant to be, 
with children in your arms.” 

“Children — I don’t want any 
children!” The words rasped. “No, 
thank you, Pat — not for me!” 

In the still, shocked silence he 
withdrew his hand, stared at her un- 
believingly. Not want children! 
“You can’t mean that,” he said 
stiffly. “Tell me the truth, that you 
don’t love me, that you don’t want 
to marry me — but don’t say that 
you don’t want children, Elaine.” 

“Tt’s true,” she insisted stubborn- 
lv. “And I know what I’m talking 
about, there were seven in my fam- 
ily. I'll take the life alone.” 

Wordlessiy, he guided the car 
back into the street; for the remain- 
ing few blocks the only sound in the 
car was the soft voice of a tenor, 
crooning of the moon — roses — 
June—love. Savagely, Pat leaned 
over and snapped off the switch. 

Romano’s was as he pictured it, 
only now the evening was spoiled. 
He and Elaine attempted conversa- 
tion, tried to pick up the broken 
thread of words, but their efforts 
fell flat. He was indignant, shocked 


By Betty Wells 


at what she had said; he could think 
of nothing else. 

At parting, she gave him her 
hand. “TI’d still like to be friends, 
Pat,” she said hesitantly. 

“Friends.” Glumly he repeated 
the word. “I'll be calling you,” he 
promised. He didn’t say “tomor- 
row” the way he usually did. Right 
now, he felt as if he didn’t want to 
see her tomorrow. 

At twelve o’clock that night he 
sat looking stupidly at the ash tray. 
It was nearly full. He had been 
sitting for two hours, smoking — 
thinking — the thoughts ran like 
trapped animals through his brain. 
It didn’t make sense. Elaine had 
seemed so right for him, she had ap- 
peared to be everything he sought 
in a wife, in a mother for his chil- 
dren — only, she wasn’t that kind 
of a person at all. Snapping out the 
light, he went wearily to bed and 
to a troubled sleep. 

The next day he didn’t call her. 
Nor the day after that. On Wed- 
nesday as he was walking down the 
street he met Father Dominic, an 
old school chum of his father’s. 

“How about a cup of coffee, 
Father ?” he invited. 

“Fine, Pat,” replied the priest. 
“It’s a chill morning and I could do 
with a bit of cheer.” 

3ecause it was uppermost in his 
mind, Pat suddenly found himself 
telling the priest about Elaine. “And 
I can’t understand it, Father,” he 
concluded. “A lovely girl like that, 
and she admitted she cared for me. 
Yet she doesn’t like children! | 
don’t get it.” 

Father Dominic said softly: “She 
didn’t say she didn’t ‘like’ children, 
did she, Pat? I thought you said 
that she told you only that she did- 
n’t ‘want’ any children.” 

Pat stared at him. “Well, it’s 


the same thing,” he argued. “If 


she liked children, naturally she 
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"There’s a difference,” remarked the priest.. “You see, I knew Elaine Ecker’s family; I think I know what is worrying her.” 


would want to be married and to 
have some of her own.” 

“There’s a difference,” remarked 
the priest. “You see, I knew Elaine 
Ecker’s family; I think I know what 
is worrying her. She had a sister 
who died when she was three, a 
tragic death—she was badly burned 
when her night clothes caught on 
fire. Shocks like that go deep; 
Elaine’s mother never quite got 
over it. And then in the war there 
was one boy who was lost at sea. 
Tragedy and death and sorrow are 
all part of a family, the larger the 
family, the more chances there are 
for heartbreak. What Elaine is ov- 
erlooking is this: the joys are great- 
er too, in proportion to the sorrow.” 

Pat stared at him. “Do you think 
that’s what is behind Elaine’s state- 
ments ?” 

The priest nodded. “I do. I 
think Elaine is afraid, and that she 
has built this protective wall around 


’ 


herself. It happens numbers of 
times, Pat. Girls who marry young, 
very young, don’t think of those 
things as a rule; Elaine is twenty- 
four, and having enjoyed some suc- 
cess in the business world, she looks 
at marriage with a more mature eye. 
She’s adding up the sorrows, dis- 
counting the joys. ... it will be your 
job to make her see otherwise.” 

Pat looked doubtful. “That does 
put a different light on it, Father. 
But I don’t see what I can do to 
change her. I can’t promise her 
that our life together will be one 
long joyride.” 

Father Dominic patted his hand. 
“Of course you can’t, my boy, be- 
cause no life can be that. You will 
have to convince Elaine that the 
happiness will outweigh the disap- 
pointments. And now — good luck 
to you.” 

Pat watched him walk away, his 
own brows drawn down in thought. 


He felt oddly comforted, encour- 
aged, but still he had no solution to 
the problem. And then, suddenly, 
he found himself thinking of 
Elaine’s mother. Of course — she 
would be the one to help him! 

The following Saturday Elaine 
called him at his office. “Pat,” she 
began, “I had a special delivery let- 
ter from Mom today. She wants 
me to come out tomorrow, and she 
asked me to bring you. She remem- 
bers you because you spent last 
Christmas with us, I guess.” Hesi- 
tating: “She doesn’t know how 
things are now, that perhaps you 
won't want —” 

“I'd love to,” he answered 
promptly. ‘We can go to nine o’- 
clock Mass and drive out afterward. 
It won’t take more than a couple of 
hours.” 

She sounded pleased. “I'll be 
waiting,” she promised. 

All the way out to the farm they 
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chatted as though their conversation 
earlier in the week had never been. 
Elaine looked especially pretty that 
day, wearing a soft blue wool coat 
that brought out the color of her 
eyes; she was happy, apparently re- 
laxed in his company. 

As they drove up to the house, 
Elaine’s two nephews came running 
out to the car. “Grandma cooked a 
turkey!” they announced breath- 
lessly. 

“Turkey!” exclaimed Pat, rump- 
ling the youngest boy’s dark curls. 
“Who gets the pulley bone?” 

The boy grew shy. “You can 
have it. Dick and I are going to 
have the drumsticks.” 

Mrs. Ecker came out on the 
porch; behind her crowded the 
other members of the family; the 
children’s mother and father, the 
two youngest Ecker girls who were 
still in school, and Mr. Ecker. 

“Jack and his family are coming 
over,” said Mrs. Ecker, holding 
Elaine close. Over the girl’s should- 
er she gave Pat a warm, understand- 
ing smile. “I’m glad you could come, 
Pat,” she said. 

He winked at her. ‘“Wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world!” 

Before they were settled in the 
living room, in front of the roaring 
wood fire, Jack and his wife and 
baby drove up. The room, large as 
it was, seemed full to overcrowding. 
The women folk drifted toward the 
kitchen; the low murmur of their 
conversation sifted up to the front 
of the house where the men sat talk- 
ing, the children on the floor. 

Dinner was finally announced and 
as they trooped into the dining 
room, Jack exclaimed: “Gosh! Tur- 
key and cranberry sauce! What are 
we having today — a second Christ- 
mas ?” 

“Almost,” announced Mrs. Ecker 
serenely. “We're announcing an 
engagement; that’s a big occasion 
in any family.” 

Elaine shot a startled glance at 
her two younger sisters. ‘An en- 
gagement, Mom! Who on earth—” 

“You, of course,” replied her 








Her portion .. 


Life’s sweets .. 








Prayer for a Young Daughter 


I do not ask, dear Lord, that sunshine be 

. flowers fade in too much sun, 

Corn droops beneath hot skies, a tender tree, 

Exposed to blizzard’s wrath is soon undone, 

Nor would I wish that she be given all 

. too much of sweets at last will lie 

Upon the lips as wormwood and as gall, 

Nor would I plead a bland and cloudless sky. 

I ask but this, that she grow tall and strong 

In courage and in truth and in Thy grace— 

With shoulders to the storms that blow along | 
The path ... Let loveliness not be of face 

Alone but let her spirit’s beauty shine | 
The while she walks with Thee, her hand in Thine! | 


—Inez Clark Thorson. 








mother, waving the others to be 
seated. 


“Mine!” cried Elaine. Cheeks 
flushing, she faced Pat. “What kind 
of a game is this?” 

Unfolding his napkin, Pat 
grinned. “Just a little thing your 
mother and I concocted. Nice idea, 
don’t you think ?” 

The others were staring in con- 
fusion, only Mrs. Ecker looked 
complacent. “Go on and_ start 
carving, Papa,” she directed, “while 
I set our oldest daughter straight.” 
Right there, before the whole fam- 
ily, she lashed out : “I’m ashamed of 
myself, Elaine, and you’re the cause 
of it. To think that I set such an 
example that a daughter of mine 
was afraid of marriage, the respon- 
sibility of a family! I didn’t know 
I’d been such a failure.” 

“But you haven’t, Mom—lI don’t 
think you’re a failure—” 

“You must,” insisted the older 
woman. “Of course, raising a large 
family, having children, brings its 
heartaches.” Her voice faltered. 
“There’s no greater grief than a 
mother’s at the loss of a child; no 
hurt that goes deeper than watching 
a child of yours suffer—” She 
looked down the table and as her 
eyes passed from one to the other, 
they could see what she saw: the 
long nights by their bedsides. . . 
the day they’d carried Jack to the 
hospital when he fell from the tree, 


the March when Mary had had ty- 
phoid fever. the awful night 
when the little child, so badly 
burned, had died. . . . the day when 
the telegram came from the War 
Department. ... 

Mrs. Ecker straightened up, wip- 
ing away the memory with a swift 
nod of her head. “But look at me 
now, my family grown: good men 
and women, their children here with 
them. Do you think, Elaine, that I 
would try to escape the unpleasant— 
and miss all the good too! Why, 
child, I’ve been happy, I’ve had a 
full, happy life—the life of any 
wife and mother. And then to think 
that a daughter of mine would say 
she didn’t want children !” 

“Stop it! Stop it, Mom!” cried 
Elaine. “ You make it sound hor- 
rible, and cowardly—” She looked 
at Pat. “Cowardly, maybe that’s 
what it was... .” Shaking her head 
as though to clear her confusion, she 
glanced slowly around the table, at 
her sisters and their children, at her 
brother, past her father, and back to 
her mother’s still, waiting face. “I 
guess, Mom... . your little plan 
worked, having us all together like 
this... . saying what you did. I — 
oh, Mom — pass your plate, Papa 
is through carving.” She smiled 
tremulously at Pat. “You think 
you’re smart, don’t you?” she ac- 
cused, but she didn’t sound angry, 
only pleased, as though that was 
what she thought too. 
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HE brown-skinned, unkempt 
horde of scholars made up a 
motley class that might well 
have dismayed a modern teacher. 
But they followed with eager atten- 
tion the words of their tall, black- 
robed instructor as he taught them 
the Pater Noster, the Ave, the 
Credo, the sign of the Cross, and 
the ten Commandments. With the 
skill of a true teacher he impressed 
the truths of former lessons upon 
their youthful and untutored minds, 
as he questioned them regarding 
what they had been taught earlier. 

But while religion was the chief 
concern of Father Jean de Brebeuf, 
it was not the only thing that those 
children of the MHurons learned 
from him and his fellow Jesuit 
fathers. Their interest was greatly 
aroused, as was that of their par- 
ents, by the wonderful things to be 
seen in the house which had been 
huilt for the fathers by the Hurons. 

Among the marvels there was a 
hand-mill; a prism, with its flashing 
rainbow colors; a magnet, with a 
finger that persisted in pointing to 
the north; and a magnifying glass 
that transformed a tiny beetle or 
other insect into a fearsome mon- 
ster. Above all there was a clock 
which, marvellous to tell, struck the 
Sometimes the 
French missionaries would humor- 


hours correctly. 


ously command it to stop striking 
and, to the astonishment of the lis- 
teners, the clock would stop on the 
next stroke. Judicious gifts of 
beads, prunes or raisins, would en- 


Jesuit Missionaries suffering torture and death at the hands of Indians 
in the early days on the American Continent. 


sure that the youthful members 
would all be present at the next ses- 
sion of the class. 

To a casual observer it might 
have seemed strange that this stal- 
wart priest from distant Brittany, 
with iron frame inured to hardship 
and fatigue, and with features that 
denoted a commanding spirit born 
for military exploits, should waste 
his time in teaching unlettered 
children of the wilds. But Brebeuf 
knew that the founder of his splen- 
did Order, St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
set such store upon the education of 
youth that some of his finest and 
most scholarly disciples, like St. 
Peter Canisius, had devoted their 
lives to that high task. And he also 
knew that the Lord Jesus Himself, 
on the shores of the Galilean lake, 
had given his parting command to 
St. Peter, “Feed my lambs.” 

The site of that old mission house, 
that then stood in the Canadian 
wilderness, has been recently dis- 
covered after being lost for nearly 
three hundred years. It was in 
March, 1649, that the savage Iro- 
quois utterly destroyed that Jesuit 
mission of St. Ignace, together with 
the Huron settlement that surround- 
ed it. The Huron warriors who 
defended the place were over- 
whelmed and massacred, with the 
old men, women and children. 


Other mission stations to the Hu- 
rons, besides St. Ignace, were then 
manned by Jesuit Fathers. Bre- 
beuf’s superior, Fr. Ragueneau, was 
with Fr. Bressani and others at Ste. 
Marie, “‘a distance of two leagues,” 
as Ragueneau recorded. When the 
dreadful news from St. Ignace was 
brought by fugitive Hurons, Fr. 
Ragueneau and his fellows also 
calmly awaited their doom at the 
hands of the blood-crazed Iroquois. 
That fate was happily averted by the 
unexpected retreat of the savages. 

On March 19th, the festival of 
St. Joseph, whose aid the fathers 
had invoked, there came the news 
that after sacking St. Louis the Iro- 
quois had gone. They had rushed 
on through the forest from St. Ig- 
nace to St. Louis, which was mid- 
way to Ste. Marie, three miles fur- 
ther on. Fr. Brebeuf and his young 
colleague, Fr. Lalemant, were cap- 
tured at St. Louis and dragged back 
for torture and death to the black- 
ened ruins of their home at St. Ig- 
nace. 

The long history of the Church 
is starred with the records of Chris- 
tian martyrs, but there are few 
stories to compare for sheer cour- 
age and endurance with that of Bre- 
beuf and Lalemant. Tortures that 
seemed too awful for the human 
frame to endure were devised by 
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Savage ingenuity. Brebeuf ex- 
claimed in the midst of his suffer- 
ings, quoting words of St. Paul, 
“We are made a spectacle to the 
world, to angels, and to men.” But 
they sustained incredible suffering 
for the dear sake of Christ. Bre- 
beuf, in particular, endured without 
a quiver that might betray his agony 
to their inhuman captors. St. Peter 
himself, the apostle of “rock,” 
might well have commended such 
divine and rock-like fortitude. 

Brother Francois Malherbe was 
afterwards sent from Ste. Marie 
with seven armed Frenchmen to 
St. Ignace. Amid the ruins they 
discovered the charred and mutil- 
ated bodies of the two martyrs, and 
reverently bore them back to Ste. 
Marie for burial. 

The following vear the whole 
Mission was dissolved as the Hu- 
rons fled the district from the re- 
lentless Iroquois. The land revert- 
ed to wild forest, and it was nearly 
two hundred years before the white 
man returned to the district. When 
he did come back that moving story 
of the martyred Jesuit fathers was 
recalled, and a search that was to 
last for nearly a hundred years was 
begun for the vanished site of St. 
Ignace. 

In 1844 Fr. Chazelle unsuccess- 
fully explored the district, which is 
near the town of Midland on the 
Georgian Bay, in the province of 
Ontario. He was followed in later 
years by Fr. Felix Martin, Fr. Ar- 
thur Edward Jones, and a Mr. A. 
F. Hunter. The last-named found 
in 1900 what he thought to be the 
site of St. Ignace, but it proved to 
be that of St. Louis. Ste. Marie had 
already been discovered. 

At length an unlettered woods- 
man, named Alphonse Arpin, heard 
a relative read selections from the 
Jesuit records, which he eagerly 














The Child ae 


Within his narrow world he magnifies 
Whatever flows into his simple ken; 

All things, however small, assume a size 
Beyond dimensions specified by men. 


And greater things to greater stature rise; 

More ringing is his laughter, and his tears 

More deeply drawn than those which well our eyes— | 

And stronger yet his hates and loves and fears. | 
} 
| 
| 


But we who watch and count ourselves as wise 
For giving this or this its proper worth, 

How trivial the goals we sometimes prize 
Against the scope of all beyond this earth! || 








—Eugene T. Maleska 








memorized. He was so moved and 
inspired by the story of the glori- 
ous deaths of the two martyrs that 
he devoted years to patient search 
over rough wooded territory for the 
site of St. Ignace. In 1932 he was 
convinced that he had found it. 
Others were called in to verify his 
discovery. 

Excavations in a rough pasture 
field, belonging to a Mr. Hamilton, 
laid bare at intervals discolored 
mould. This marked the rotted re- 
mains of posts that had once formed 
a palisade. Stakes were driven in 
where each discoloration was un- 
covered, and gradually there was re- 
vealed the site of a large Huron 
fortress. 

Father Ragueneau described how 
the fortress of St. Ignace was “sur- 
rounded by a palisade of pine trunks 
from fifteen to sixteen feet in 
height, and on three sides was pro- 
tected by the strong, natural de- 
fence of a deep ravine. The fourth 
side, which was of no great length, 
was weaker than the others. It was 
at that point that at dawn the enemy 


made a breach in the polisade.” 

The site now uncovered on the 
Hamilton farm by W. J. Wintem- 
berg, of the National Museum of 
Canada, and Wilfrid Jury, Curator 
of Indian Archaeology at Western 
University, London, Ontario, ex- 
actly coincides with this description. 
It is a ten-acre plateau, some forty 
feet above the Sturgeon River, with 
a deep ravine on three sides. Some 
2,800 stakes now mark out the set- 
tlement, with its typical long Huron 
houses. One outline is almost cer- 
tainly that of the Jesuit church. It 
had a tiny room that might have 
been used as a confessional, and 
there are other rooms that were 
probably living quarters. 

It is now definitely established 
that the spot first discovered in 1932 
by woodsman Alphonse Arpin is 
the actual site of St. Ignace. There 
Father Brebeuf taught the Huron 
children the simple elements of the 
Gospel, and there he and Father La- 
lemant won eternal life and a death- 
less fame as they died the death of 
martyrs. 
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Eucharist : Our Life 


By Theodore C. P. Vermilye 


\. WHO IS THE PRIEST- 
VICTIM? 


ACRIFICE has been defined 

as “the supreme form of di- 

vine worship; offered to God, 
in adoration of Him; as an acknowl- 
edgment of His infinite Majesty 
and of the subjection of the offerer ; 
for the purification and redemption 
of all who unite in the offering”. 
From this it is evident that a sacri- 
fice requires three things: an altar, 
a priest and a victim. 

From the dawn of history, all the 
known races of the world have of- 
fered sacrifices at theig altars, by 
the hands of their priests. Many 
traces of prehistoric sacrificial wor- 
ship have been found throughout 
the world. There has been evi- 
denced an universal human desire 
to render “the supreme form of di- 
vine worship and adoration” to 
God, as well as an universal con- 
sciousness of man’s unworthiness, 
his “subjection” to God, his need of 
“purification and redemption’’. 
These universal sacrifices, offered 
as a result of this universal urge, 
point to a far-distant day in the 
infancy of the human race. They 
indicate that primitive men were 
endowed by God with a knowledge 
of Himself; that, by His command, 
they offered a form of worship 
pleasing to Him. They suggested 
that the human race was one uni- 
versal brotherhood, united in love 
and adoration of the one, divine and 
universal Father. 

In spite of the corruption and de- 
gradation of humanity by sin; in 
spite of man’s misdirection of di- 
vine worship to false and imaginary 
Gods; in spite of human ignorance 
and selfishness; these primitive, uni- 
versal sacrifices indicate a primi- 
tive, universal, God-given faith in 
the Almighty Father and Creator, 





expressed through the offering of 
oblations to His divine Majesty. In 
that sense they may be said to point 
forward to the “One, True, Pure, 
Immortal Sacrifice” of Jesus Christ, 
the One, True Victim, offered by 
Him as the One, Pure Priest, upon 
the Immortal Altar of the Cross. 
It was once offered there FOR us 
men and for our salvation, in a 
bloody manner ; it is repeatedly “re- 
presented” py us men and for our 





What is the Mass? What other 
names has it? Why is the Euchar- 
ist a Sacrifice? Who is the Priest- 
Victim? Who shares His Priest- 
houd? What is the “Priesthood of 
the Laity”? These are serious and 
important questions, affecting the 
life of every Catholic. Most peo- 
ple, lacking leisure for study, are 
deprived of knowledge vital to an 
intelligent and active participation 
in the life of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. In this series of articles, 
of which this is the fifth, a few 
of the answers are given in “cap- 
sule” form. The author will gladly 
supply reading lists to interested 
persons, and will be happy to dis- 
cuss related questions by letter. Ad- 
dress him in care'of The Lamp, 
enclosing a three cent stamp for 
return. 











salvation, in an unbloody manner, 
upon the altars of the Church, until 
the end of time. Saint Paul in 
Athens, pointing to the altar erected 
by the pagan Greeks “To the Un- 
known God”, taught that here, in 
ignorance but good will, they had 
prepared a place of sacrifice to the 
only true God, Whose Son had of- 
fered the only true and sufficient 
Sacrifice in history; had instituted 
a perpetual and propitiatory Memo- 
rial of that Sacrifice, for the salva- 
tion of the world. 

The ancient Hebrews offered 
sacrifices. By God’s command, they 
erected altars, established a priest- 
hood and designated certain victims. 
3ut the sacrifices of the Old Cove- 
nant were but a preparation for the 
One, Perfect Sacrifice of the New 
Covenant: the Sacrifice of Christ 
upon the Cross and upon the altars 
of the Church. They looked for- 
ward to and prefigured that Sacri- 
fice; drew from it, by anticipation, 
whatever virtue and efficacy they 
possessed. 

Saint Paul, himself a Rabbi or 
Teacher of the Jewish Law, writing 
from Rome about 63 A. D., to the 
Hebrew Christians of Palestine, 
demonstrates the superiority of the 
New (Christian) Dispensation over 
the Old (Jewish) Dispensation. 
The Jews had been accustomed to 
assist at the sacrifices offered by 
their priests upon the Temple altars 
in Jerusalem. Saint Paul assures 
them that the many sacrifices of the 
Old Law have been replaced by the 
One Sacrifice of the New Law, 
established by Jesus Christ. He ex- 
plains that the Incarnate Son of 
God is at once the High Priest and 
the Pure Victim of that Sacrifice; 
that His Sacrifice of Himself pre- 

vails with God for forgiveness of 
sin as could no other sacrifice. He 
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exhorts them to remain faithful 
converts to Christianity by their 
regular wotship of God through the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, and by identi- 
fying themselves with Christ in self- 
sacrifice, suffering and humiliation. 
His teaching concerning the Chris- 
tian Sacrifice may be understood 
from the following abridgement of 
his words. 

“When Christ appeared as High 
Priest, He entered once for all into 
the Holy Places, having obtained 
eternal redemption. And not by 
virtue of the blood of goats and 
calves but by virtue of His own 
Blood. If the blood of goats and 
bulls sanctify the unclean, much 
more will the Blood of Christ, Who 
through the Holy Spirit offered 
Himself unto God. He is the 
Mediator of the New Covenant. 
Jesus has entered into heaven, to 
appear before the face of God on 
our behalf, for the destruction of 
sin by the Sacrifice of Himself. 
Christ was offered once to take 
away the sins of many. We have 
confidence to enter the Holy Places 
in virtue of the Blood of Christ, and 
we have a High Priest (Jesus 
Christ) over the House of God (the 





Be Unto Us a Light 


Be unto us a light, O Lord, 
And make our blinded eyes 

To see in every darkened cloud, 
A rainbow in the skies. 


Teach us, with thankful lips, to 
say, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done,” 
To bear, with fortitude, the cross 
Till heaven’s gate be won. 
—Edna E. King. 











Catholic Church). Let us draw 
near, having our hearts cleansed by 
sprinkling; washed with clean 
water”. (The “sprinkling” of the 
“Christened” soul with the Blood 
of Christ, sacramentally applied 
through the “clean water” of Bap- 
tism). “Let us hold fast the Con- 
fession of Hope (the Catholic 
Creed), not forsaking our Assembly 
(regular gatherings at Christian 
altars for the communal offering of 
the divinely - instituted Christian 


” 


Sacrifice: the Mass). We hav 
altar, ffom which they have 
right to eat who serve the Taber- 
nacle.” (In other words, Jews and 
other non-Christians may not 


ho 


Jesus, let us offer the Sacrifice 
Praise always to God”. (That 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice, which we 
offer “through Him, and with Him. 
and in Him, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost” to the “honor and glory” 
“God the Father Almighty.’’) 

These are the clear, compelling 
words of the “Teacher of the Gen- 
tiles”, co-pillar with the “Prince of 
the Apostles” of the living Church 
of God, the Mystical Body of 
Christ. We, as Gentiles and as 
functioning cells of that Mystical 
Sody, receive these inspired words 
as from the lips of our Great High 
Priest, Jesus Christ our Lord. We 
act upon them with all the loving 
devotion and care of which we are 
capable, in, an effort to obey and 
co-operate with our Lord and Priest 
and King, Whose blood-brothers we 
are by Baptism; Whose unique 
Priesthood we share; Whose ever- 
lasting Kingdom we inherit and in- 
habit. 








Come, Follow Me! 


These words of Christ have been the inspiration to boys and young men for twenty centur- 
ies. Those who have heard, and have followed, have become the heralds of Christ to saints and 
sinners alike. They have kept the Light of Faith burning brightly in the Christian world, and 
have kindled it on far-distant, pagan shores. Through their ministry God has been glorified, the 
Church has made great strides, and the souls of men have been brought to their true home. 


The Friars of the Atonement urge young men who feel they have this call to write for de- 


tails as to fulfilling it in a Franciscan congregation, which has as its special vocation Church Unity 
and the Missions. Those interested should write to: 


FATHER BARTHOLOMEW, S. A. 


Graymoor, Garrison. N. Y. 
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Dauntless de Vaca 


By Anne Tansey 
Ly 


century before the Pilgrims 
landed at Plymouth, seventy- 
five vears before the first 
English settlement was made in the 
nited States and while Henry 
VIII was King of England, a Span- 
ard named Alvar Nunez Cabeza de 
Vaca traversed 10,000 miles of 
\merican territory on foot. His 
wanderings lasted for nine years. 
\t that time the people of the world 
knew as little about the American 
mtinent as we know now of Mars. 
De Vaca, the wanderer, was born 
in Spain toward the last of the fif- 
teenth century. Little is known of 
his early life. However, as his 
grandfather had conquered the Can- 
iry Islands, a lure for the unknown 
was inherited by the grandson. He 
was a mature man when he set out 
in 1527 with an expedition of 600 
men under the command of Panfilo 
le Narvaez. 
De Vaca was treasurer and sher- 
iff of the expedition. The purpose 
f the journey was to explore the 
“Flowery Land,” which Ponce de 
Leon had discovered and called 
Ponce de Leon’s descrip- 
tion of the land which he had dis- 
covered created considerable inter- 
est among the people of Spain. De 


Florida. 


Vaca was anxious to examine its 
treasures, 

The expedition arrived in Flor- 
ida on Good Friday, 1528, ten 
months after leaving Spain. They 
took formal possession of the land 
in the name of the King of Spain. 
Shipwrecks and desertions had cut 
their original force to 345 men. 
Misadventures piled upon the ex- 
plorers in Florida: they could find 
no food on which to subsist; the 
Indians were hostile and hemmed 
them in on all sides so that explor- 
ing became a hazardous adventure; 
the country was full of swamps and 


lakes which also helped to impede 
their progress. 

After a time the men became so 
enfeebled that they could not make 
their way back to the vessels. They 
decided to make small boats and try 
to skirt along the coast down to the 
Spanish settlements in Mexico. They 
made rude rafts and launched them 
and started down the Gulf with 
high hopes only to have them 
dashed. There was one shipwreck 
after another. Many of the men 
were drowned while others were 
dashed to death on the stone and 
rocky shoals along the coast. 

Eventually the little crew reached 
a land which they called “the isle of 
misfortune”; there were only fif- 
teen of them left. The island on 
which they took refuge was west of 
the mouth of the Mississippi and 
they were the first Europeans to 
see the great river. Here the Indi- 
ans were helpful and generous to 
them. Even though their diet was 
woefully insufficient the white men 
tried to regain their health and 
strength on a diet of berries, roots 
and fish. 

By spring most of the men, with 
the exception of de Vaca, were able 
to go on with their race for Mex- 
ico. De Vaca was too weak to walk 
and so was left behind. When the 
other two men recovered they too 
set off, leaving the invalid Spaniard 
alone and surrounded by savages on 
all sides. His plight was a desper- 
ate one but he had gone through so 
much already that he was able to 
meet adversities as they piled on 
him. 

De Vaca lived a strange and 
lonely life for six years. He was 
captured and bandied about between 
tribes of Indians, treated kindly by 
some and abused by others. At 
times he was forced into a state of 


slavery. He was a despised outcast, 
the only member of his race among 
barbarians. For months no _ one 
would speak to him; he had no 
clothes on his back and no shoes on 
his feet and was therefore com- 
pelled to go native; he was never 
well and always half starved. It 
was a miracle that the Indians did 
not kill him. 

Those men who had forsaken de 
Vaca in his need fared far worse 
than he did nevertheless. Of the 
original band all were slain by the 
Indians with the exception of Do- 
castes, Costello and  Estevanico. 
These three men enjoyed a chance 
meeting with de Vaca on a spot 
somewhere in eastern Texas, west 
of the Sabine River. The four sur- 
vivors promised to remain together 
and share their fate in company 
with each other. 

What de Vaca had learned from 
the Indians during his periods of 
captivity was to stand him and his 
companions in good stead after he 
had managed to escape from the 
tribe that was holding him in slav- 
ery. He had been quite a trial to 
the tribe at first. He was no good 
as a hunter; he was too wasted in 
body to hold a bow; he could not 
trail wild animals. The Indians 
could have subjected him to doing 
women’s work but that was decided 
against on the grounds that it would 
injure the prestige of “man.” The 
captive was a man and if domestic 
traditions were to be upheld then no 
man, either white or red, could be 
compelled to take over the tasks 
usually assigned to women and 
which the men loathed doing. 

So to solve the enigma the Indi- 
ans made their captive a medicine 
man. He was able for that profes- 
sion. He was taught all of the se- 
crets of the craft and was able to 
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“practice” quite successfully. And 
then to the joy of the Indians their 
white elephant on his own initiative 
turned into a valuable asset. De 
Vaca had the ability to be a good 
trader. He went north to the hunt- 
ing grounds of the buffalo hunting 
Indians and there he traded pearl 
beads and shells which his tribe 
gathered, for meat, buffalo meat, 
which he brought back, making him- 
self the most popular man in the 
tribe. The Indians liked buffalo 
meat but were never able to obtain 
anv as the various red tribes killed 
each other on sight. Thev had no 
special hatred for the white man as 
they had never seen a white man be- 
fore. The white man was very per- 
suasive and he was rich in shells 
and heads which abounded in the 
territory of the tribe that ‘ 
de Vaca. 


‘owned” 


The white man was given a great 
measure of freedom in which to do 
his trading. He travelled thousands 
of miles of forests on these trading 
expeditions. This license however 
was later to backfire on de Vaca. 
When he decided to leave the tribe 
after meeting his Spanish friends 
and make another attempt to reach 
Mexico, the Indians raised strenu- 
ous objections to having him leave 
them. They curtailed all of his free- 
dom and took the other Spaniards 
captives as well. It took the white 
men ten months to effect their es- 
cape. They escaped in 1535 or 
thereabouts and reached a tribe 
called the Avavares where an en- 
tirely new career awaited them. De 
Vaca, knowing the fundamentals of 
Indian medicine men and what was 
expected of them, taught the strange 
art to his companions. They all be- 
came medicine men, The four of 
them reinforced their “practice” 
with prayer. They invoked God 
and His Blessed Mother to help 
them in their necessity, for it would 
mean death for them if any of their 
patients should die and of course 
they had little faith in the Indian 
methods of curing the sick. Their 
lives fairly hung on the cures which 
thev effected. 


They must have prayed very fer- 


vently and with good effect for their 
“cures” became phenomenal. No 
other medicine man had ever run up 
such records. The result was that 
from hated outcasts the Spaniards 
became powerful personages and 
they traded heavily on this prestige. 
It was all like a fairy tale, four 





Cavalcade of Beauty 


Seasons come, and seasons go, 
Bringing beauty in their train; 

Summer brings a wealth of bloom, 
And showers of gentle rain. 


It brings new life to woodland 
ways, 
New green to bush and vine; 
It brings a fragrance down the 
wind, 
From every larch and pine. 


It brings new glory to the hills, 
Wild roses to the lane; 

It brings the gold of sunset skies, 
And rainbows after rain. 


Seasons come, and seasons go, 
According to God’s plan; 
And each one helps to make the 

world, 
A fairer place for man. 


—By Harriet Markham Gill 











lone Spaniards travelling through 
tribes of barbarians, walking on foot 
across a continent of primitive land, 
the honored benefactors of a wild 
and dangerous people. They went 
from tribe to tribe where they were 
fed and entertained, attending the 
sick, yet always working their way 
toward Mexico. Modern scientific 
research has proved that they went 
from Texas through Chihuahua and 
Sonora. 

While they healed the sick they 
spoke of the true God and taught 
their patients to pray to Him. 
Whenever possible they baptized 
the sick and the dying, as well as the 
children. 

As they went deeper into Mexico 
the Indians whom they came upon 
lived in houses and showed visible 


signs of civilization. When they 
came upon natives who wore cloth- 
ing of their own weaving, tunics. 
skirts and dressed deerskin, they 
were certain that Spanish settle- 
ments must be nearby. This tribe 
of Indians gave de Vaca turquoises 
and fine arrowheads chipped from a 
single emerald. 


The Indians confirmed the be- 
liefs of the wanderers, telling them 
that there were Spanish settlements 
a little southward. The hearts of 
the Spaniards beat high with hope 
and anticipation. The very thought 
of meeting their countrymen was 
like potent wine in their veins. 

The Indians told strange tales to 
de Vaca and his companions. “Men 
wearing beards like yours,” they 
told them, “came from the sky and 
made war on our people.” 


The Spaniards persuaded eleven 
of the Indians to lead them to the 
Spanish Settlement of Sinalva. At 
first the Indians demurred as they 
stood in mortal terror of the cap- 
tain of the Spaniards, a man named 
Diego de Alcaraz. From what the 
Indians told him de Vaca suspected 
that the captain must be something 
of a rascal who was misusing his 
authority. This belief was con- 
firmed when he reached the settle- 
ment in company with the Indians 
He and eleven Indians went on 
ahead while the other Spaniards and 
Indian guides remained a distance 
away to wait and see what kind of 
a reception de Vaca and his guides 
would receive from Captain Alca- 
raz. 

Alcaraz immediately took the In- 
dians captive and condemned them 
to slavery, which was in direct defi- 
ance of the laws of Spain. De Vaca 
remonstrated with him but decided 
to play a waiting game until his com- 
panions joined him and they could 
put up a united front. 

At first Alcaraz refused to be- 
lieve the astonishing tale told by the 
shaggy looking, naked wild man 
who called himself Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca. However, the 
wildman’s story was so authentic in 
every detail that the captain was 
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reed to accept his testimony, 

record it and give him a certificate 
the date and the condition in 
which de Vaca had come to him. 

When the other Spaniards came 

from the hills with their Indian 
cnides, de Vaca had the support he 

led for his stand against the 
ptain in favor of the Indians. 
\When Alcaraz seized the new con- 
ent of Indians, de Vaca rose to 
their defense and demanded the re- 
se of all of the Indians on threat 

f reporting him to higher authority 
soon as he reached Mexico City. 
Realizing that de Vaca could make 

s threat good Alcaraz gave in and 
he Indians were released. 

\ few more days of walking 

ught de Vaca and his compan- 

ns to the port of Caliacan on May 
1, 1536, where they were warmly 
received by Melchior Diaz. De Vaca 
told of the wonderous lands to the 
north where he had travelled for so 
long. On the strength of his tales 
expeditions set out which explored 
Arizona, New Mexico, Kansas, 
Colorado and Texas. 

The wanderers were greatly hon- 
ored in Mexico City where once 
again they learned to wear clothing 
and to eat civilized food. De Vaca 
set sail for Spain in April of 1537 
and never again returned to North 
America. 

As a reward for his unparalleled 
walk Cabeza de Vaca was made gov- 
ernor of Paraguay in 1540. He 
was unable to cope with such an ad- 
ministrative office and returned to 
Spain where he was restored to 
honor and given a pension of 2, 
ducats. He died in Seville of old age. 
It has been estimated by historians 
and researchers that de Vaca walked 
a total of 10,000 miles of primitive 
territory in nine years; land on 
which no other white man had ever 
stepped foot. Although his is an un- 
equaled record, few people know of 
his great feat. Buried away in the 
dull pages of history books, it may 
be looked upon as the key that un- 
locks the mystery of the sudden in- 
terest of Spanish explorers in the 
fertile lands that now make up our 
United States. 











——Roeek Notes 


Books reviewed below can be ordered through our Graymoor Press, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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WARTIME CORRESPONDENCE 
BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSE- 
VELT AND POPE PIUS XII. In- 
troduction by Myron C. Taylor. New 
York: Macmillan. $2.50 
The importance of this commemora- 

tive volume, issued on the anniversary 

of the death of President Roosevelt, lies 
not so much in the letters themselves, 
which could have been perused in 
newspaper files or printed in very com- 
pact form, but in the prefaces and in- 
troduction, as well as the explanatory 
notes written by Mr. Taylor. The sig- 
nificance of the appointment of a per- 
sonal representative to the Vatican by 
an American president has not been un- 
derstressed by our non-Catholic breth- 
ren. For the fair-minded. the justifi- 
cation of this carefully premeditated 
but none the less surprising diplomatic 
step may be found in the preface writ- 
ten by Pope Pius XII, who holds that 
steps like “the fortunate outcome of 
numberless occurrences which arose 
both during the course of the war and 
in the post-war period, the solution of 

urgent problems, the interchange of im- 

portant information, the organization 

of American relief” would have been 

“well nigh unthinkable and almost im- 

possible” were it not for the appoint- 

ment. President Truman. in his pre- 
face, holds that the letters “constitute 

a record of incalculable value.” Though 

couched in language that is at once 

diplomatic and tactful, as well as in- 
dicative of mutual respect and under- 
standing, each letter requires the tex- 





BROTHERS OF MERCY 


Young men from the ages of 16 
to 40 years, with an inclination for 
religious life, are hereby invited to 
apply to Brothers of Mercy of Buf- 
falo, New York. This Congrega- 
tion operates 30 institutions in 15 
dioceses with 3 novitiates, approved 
by Rome. This Order specializes 
in the care of male patients in 
private homes, hospitals and their 
own infirmaries. Applications may 
be made to: Master of Novices, 
Buffalo Novitiate, 49 Cottage St., 
Buffalo 1, New York. 











tual explanation of Mr. Taylor for a 
proper appreciation of it. For instance, 
the Roosevelt letter of September 1, 
1941, with reference to the Soviet 
Union and the possibilities for religious 
freedom under Communism, was an- 
swered chiefly in a personal audience 
given Mr. Taylor, some of the details 
of which are mentioned. 

The thoughtful scholar will weigh 
well the wording of each communica- 
tion, including the telegram sent by the 
Holy Father on the occasion of the 
President’s death, which includes men- 
tion of “the high esteem in which We 
held this renowned statesman” and of 
“the friendly relations which he fos- 
tered and maintained with Us and with 
the Holy See.” 

The regular edition of this publica- 
tion includes portraits of the Holy 
Father, President Roosevelt and Presi- 
dent Truman. The format is attractive 
and the binding durable. A “must 
book for every library and school, it 
would be valuable as an addition to the 
family bookshelf. D. B. 


” 


AFTER BLACK COFFEE. By Rob- 
ert I. Gannon, S. J. New York: 
Declan McMullen. $2.00. 


Father Gannon of Fordham has 
graced many a banquet table, and by 
his ready wit and eloquence has made 
such occasions memorable. In reading 
this record of some of his better known 
after-dinner talks, given to groups 
varying from the Friendly Sons of St. 
Patrick to the International Business 
Conference, one is impressed at the 
solidity of the truths that underlie his 
apparent pleasantries. Every anec- 
dote, every illustration is a prelude to a 
serious exposition of some basic prin- 
ciple that needs to be impressed. In 
view of the great number of addresses 
Father Gannon must have made during 
his many years in New York, the read- 
er can hope that this volume will be 
but the first of a series that will give 
permanent record to the brilliance of a 
Catholic priest and educator whose 
name is honored by people of all walks 
of life and even of different creeds and 
races. —D. D. 
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$6 OM ...+« Mom!” Little 
Buddy came screaming 
into the kitchen. ‘“Mom- 
my, I’m bloodying on my elbow!” 

Helen Russell glanced up quickly 
at the sight of the terrified child. 
She dropped the cloth with which 
she was waxing the floor and strug- 
gled to her feet. 

“Where, Buddy?” She examined 
the cut on his elbow and quieted his 
fears with a kiss. “It’s going to be 
alright now, honey. Here, see! I'll 
put some of these great big ban- 
dages on it. Now, you can just 
watch how fast it mends!” 

Helen’s three-year-old scampered 
back out the door, anxiously peer- 
ing under the edge of the bandage 
to determine how quickly his wound 
was healing. 

“My waxed floor!” Helen re- 























“Nancy! You've ripped your best dress!” 


garded the kitchen linoleum in des- 
pair. Tiny footprints traced their 
path across the damp, waxed sur- 
face. “I'll have to do most of the 
floor all over again!” 


She wanted to cry. The hard, 
swelling lump in her throat brought 
a moistness to her eyes. “I can’t 
bawl now! I haven’t time!”’ She 
bit her lip to still its quivering. 

t wasn’t as though this were just 
any ordinary day of house-cleaning. 
It wasn’t as though she was breath- 
lessly scouring the house from top 
to bottom for the joy of it! 


“Dp 


0b’s mother will be here in ex- 
actly three hours!” She pushed 
back a wisp of curly black hair from 
her forehead. “Where has the morn- 
ing gone? I haven’t even started 
on the million and one odd jobs to 


Un 


UNL 
By Lynn Alexander 


1k 


be done! I'll never get throug 
Never!” 

The letter had arrived only ves- 
terday sob, excited and grinning, 
had burst in the door with the news 


Isn't it swell!” he added, as he 
told her of his mother’s prospective 
visit. “This means that Mother is 
well enough to travel again. This 
will be the first time she’s left the 
house in five years!” 

Helen had, of course, met Bob’s 
mother before. She and Bob had 
been married in his home town 
After their marriage, they had made 
frequent short trips to visit his 
home. Mrs. Russell was a lovels 
woman — dainty and frail and 
quaintly old-fashioned. Her snow- 
white hair was like a radiant halo 
about her sparkling blue eyes. She 
had a small, firm mouth like Bob’s 
and a smile that spelled welcome a 
mile away. 

Mother Russell’s home was like 
herself. Impeccably neat, there was 
never a speck of dust in any hidden 
crevice. No article in the house was 
ever out of place. Though the nurse 
that Bob had hired to look after his 
mother did most of the housework, 
Mrs. Russell nevertheless added the 
final touch. Even in the days when 
she was the weakest with her heart 
disease, she would rise from her 
bed to straighten a wall painting. 
Now, after the excellent care of 
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medicine and after the 
f her husband’s death had 
ed, she was well again. 

“How can I ever measure up to 
indards?” Helen shook her 
forlornly. It wasn’t that she 
keep a clean house. It was 

that with two lively youngsters 
third baby on the way, she 
und it impossible to do every- 

She was never idle for a mo- 
ment. Yet there were always toys 
wn from one end of the house 

The stack of mend- 
g to be done gave evidence of the 

nsufficient number of minutes in a 

The window panes and shades 
screamed for a_ thorough 

eaning. There were patches on the 

upboard door where Buddy had 
scraped off the paint with his 

The nicks on the refriger- 

tor enamel were from an unavoid- 
le collision with Nancy’s doll 

And what would Mother 

: inwardly think about the 

sreen hallway wallpaper with its 


ribbles of red cravon? 


the other. 


tel 


hictle 
whistle 


“Mommy !” 

“Yes, Nancy?” Helen had 
locked off the doorway to the kit- 
hen with a chair. 

“Mommy—I—” 

“Nancy! You’ve ripped your 

dress!” Helen blinked unbe- 
lievingly at the wide, zigzag rent 
ross the child’s new skirt. 

“T didn’t mean to—” 
Helen pushed a 
igainst her cheek. “Nancy, you’re 
four vears old. You're certainly 
ld enough to take better care of 
your clothes than that! And with 
your grandmother coming _ this 

morning... .!” 

“I’m sorry, Mommy—” A slow 
flush covered the girl’s face as she 
shuffled her feet restlessly. 

“Well, there’s no time to mend 
it! And I’ve been saving this dress 
for you until your grandmother 
came!” Helen stooped over the 
last square foot of linoleum. “I 
guess what’s done is done, Nancy. 
Get one of your everyday pinafores 
to wear.” 

Did everything have to go wrong? 
She had so wanted to make a good 


4 


weary hand 














Let Me Light Fires 


Let me light fires tonight upon the hills, 

On swiftly running feet, over crag and scar, 

Let me fling sure and far from peak to peak 

Flame that will make the tops burn . .. star on star! 
Let me forget the weariness, nor stop 

Because the way is dark and wild and steep; 

Let me forget the lonely whistling wind, 

And that in the valleys people lie asleep. 


Let me set fires upon the hills tonight— 

Warm fires of Faith and Courage soaring high; 

For if one match alone be struck ... my heart... 
There ‘will be other lighters . . . bye and bye. 

Yet, if but one in the darkness far below 

Should, looking up, see a spark and mark it right— 
Knowing his stumbling feet would find my path, 
I'd still strike fires upon the hills tonight! 


—Blanche Yvonne Mosler 














impression on Bob’s mother. She 
had wanted Mother Russell to see 
that she too recognized the beauty 
of a tidy, well-kept house. She had 
hoped Mother Russell would nod 
approvingly at the care and devo- 
tion with which she managed her 
children and home. But, it seemed 
like nothing was being accomp- 
lished as she had planned. Mother 
Russell would leave after her first 
visit with the idea that Bob had 
married a lazy, indifferent young 
girl, incapable of assuming the re- 
sponsibilities of a wife and mother. 

“I'd better quit now and get 
dressed,” Helen warned herself as 
she worked against the hands of the 
clock. “I look a sight in this 
patched housedress, these run-down 
shoes, no make-up, and my _ hair 
falling down around my face!” 

She started toward her vanity in 
the bedroom when the doorbell 
chimed. 

“Not another salesman!” she si- 
lently fumed. “If that’s one of the 
children, I’l—” She opened the 
door and blinked in amazement. 
“Mother Russell!” she gasped. 

“Hello, Helen.” The elderly 
woman stepped into the living room 
and gave Helen a quick, motherly 
embrace. “You seem so surprised! 
Didn’t vou get my letter?” 


“Yes—but—but—but 

“But I’m early? My train ar- 
rived ahead of schedule.” Mother 
Russell removed the coat to her 
suit. Helen hung it in the closet. 
“T didn’t want to bother calling Bob 
at his office. I just took a taxi from 
the station.” 

“That’s swell. . . Helen gulped. 
I mean—Bob would have wanted 
you to call him anyway.” She was 





“ 


stammering in her confusion. 

“You’re looking well, dear,” 
Mother Russell observed, seating 
herself on the davenport between 
Nancy’s crayons. 

“Oh, I'll bet I do!” Helen 
thought forlornly. “I'll bet I look 
like I’ve never been cleaned up in 
my life!” 

Aloud she said with a smile, “And 
you, Mother Russell—you look like 
you’ve never been ill a day in your 
life!” Her eyes scanned the room 
uneasily. If only she had managed 
that extra minute to move Buddy’s 
construction set to the children’s 
room! What was that behind the 
pillow on the sofa? 

“Oh, no!” Helen gasped aloud. 

Mother Russell tilted her head 
questioningly. “Were you speak- 
ing to me, dear?” 

“T—_-I—”’_ She tried to laugh but 
succeeded only with a weak smile. 
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“I’m afraid I was just thinking out 
loud, Mother.” 


“Ts something the matter?” 


The matter! Something the mat- 
ter? Oh, no, not much! Only that 
just to the right of Mother Rus- 
sell’s elbow, protruding from _ be- 
hind the pillow was a large, jagged, 
half-gnawed bone! 

“T'll skin Buddy alive for letting 
that pup in the house!” Helen 
vowed to herself. “I’ve told him 
time and again about allowing Skips 
in the front room!” 


“The matter?” Helen asked 
aloud. “Well, not exactly. I just 
thought of something I should have 
} 


gone... 

“May I help you with it, dear?” 

“No! I mean—no, thank you, 
Mother. It’s really very trivial!” 

Trivial! She’d skin Buddy alive 
when she got hold of him! Well, 
at any rate, he’d get a talking to he’d 
not long forget! 

“Helen, I’m amazed.” 

“Amazed?” she responded weak- 
ly. 

“Yes, dear.” Mother Russell’s 
eyes surveyed the room wonder- 
ingly. 

Helen stopped breathing. Surely 
Mother Russell hadn’t propped her 
elbow on the bone yet! 

“Well, Mother Russell, I guess 
you can see I’m not the best house- 
keeper in the world... ” 

The grandmother laughed, her 
blue eyes dancing at her daughter- 
in-law’s apology. “I was just about 
to say, Helen, that I can’t for the 
life of me see how you keep such a 
neat house!” 

Helen, bewildered, gulped. “Just 
wait’ll you discover the bone!” she 
thought. 

“Why, child, when I was rearing 
my young ones, my house was al- 
ways topsy-turvy. I had eight, you 
know, counting the three children I 
lost. But, like they say about mar- 
riage, the first years were the hard- 
est!” Mother Russell’s eyes were 
soft with fond remembrance. “When 
I had only one or two, I used to 


drive myself half-crazy worrying 
about the constant clutter! Of 
course, like any good Catholic 
mother, I did my best to keep a 
clean house. But, you know, I had 
a neighbor next door that main- 
tained a perfectly orderly house- 
hold. Nothing was ever out of its 





The Lamp 


The postman rings my bell, and I, 
Amongst my mail can see 

A little book with cover gay 
That looks so good to me. 


A book I’ve learned to love and praise 
And welcome at my door; 
A small St. Francis seeking alms 


For his beloved poor. 


Within its pages I can find 
A solace for each woe; 

No words can quite explain it all 
I know, I’ve found it so. 


O little book with pleading tone, 
O Lamp with searching ray! 

Trim well your wick, it’s needed for 
The wanderer on his way. 


Light weil the path he seeks to find 
He stumbles in the dark; 
Keep well your ray, upon his way 
He seeks St. Peter’s Bark. 


And so, whene’er the postman rings 
My bell, I look to see, 

If its my welcome Lamp, which always 
Looks so good to me! 


—Mary Manieux Moran 





place. I used to envy her. Finally 
it dawned on me that she, being 
childless, devoted the time and at- 
tention to her five rooms that I was 
giving my children. I felt sorry 
for her after that!” 

“T do try. . .” Helen began. 

“That’s the way with houses 
where there are no children. The 


women try to bury the long hours 
of aching loneliness in furniture 
polishing, speck chasing, and ner- 
yous rearrangement. We look at 
their houses (They’re not really 
homes!) and marvel at their spot- 
less appearance. We don’t often 
stop to think that those hours of 
energy spent on that house were an 
escape from loneliness.” 
“TI guess that’s true... ” 
“Personally, I like to see a home 
like vours, Helen. The minute you 


S 


walk in the door vou sense that it’ 


“) 





ived in.’ The children are trained 
but not subjected to arbitrary disci- 
pline. There is no stern set of rules 
and regulations regarding their be- 
havior ‘in the house’.” Mother 
Russell paused for breath. “You 
don’t know how happy I was to see 
that construction set over there and 
these crayons on the sofa! A room 
like this shows signs of happiness!” 


“Father David once said that 
very same thing when he dropped in 
unexpectedly !” 

“What I wouldn’t give to have 
those baby fingerprints on my front 
window pane? Or the cache of toys 
carefully hidden away behind the 
desk?’ Mother Russell sighed. “A 
mother doesn’t forget things like 
that, Helen. Rummaging through 
the memories of the years, I’ve dis- 
covered that those are the very 
things that created the vast peace 
and contentment in our home. The 
little things—the things that both- 
ered me at the time—and the things 
I’d most like to have back!” Sud- 
denly she smiled self-consciously. 
“You'll have to forgive me, Helen. 
When I get to reminiscing about 
my babies, I get downright gabby !” 
She peered anxiously out the win- 
dow. ‘Where are Nancy and Bud- 
dy ?” 

“They’re out playing, Mother. 
I'll call them in. They’ll be de- 
lighted that you’re here.” She hesi- 
tated thoughtfully. “But _ first, 
Mother—” 


“Yes, dear?” 


“I wonder—at your elbow—uh, 
would you mind removing that bone 
from behind the pillow!” 
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\N we separate Mary the 
Mother of God from the 
cross of Christ? Can we 
sider the total life and suffer- 
ngs of the Savior without placing 
lary side by side with her divine 
Son? No, we cannot — because 
wherever we read in the Gospel of 
the life and sufferings of the Mas- 
ter, there do we see Mary working 
suffering with Jesus. 

Mary cooperated in the whole 
plan of the Redemption. She it 
was who sheltered the infant Child 
from the cold in the cave at Bethle- 
hem. It was Mary who felt the 
pain of worry and fear as she had 
to flee her country with Jesus be- 
cause Herod sought His life. It 
was our Blessed Mother who stood 
it the foot of the cross and offered 
up her Son to divine justice as the 
sword of sorrow pierced her heart. 
Mary cooperated in the Atonement 
by her sharing of sorrow with 
Christ. 


Can we separate the name of 
Mary from the Catholic heritage of 
muir country? Not at all. The early 
Catholic settlers of this great land 
were so imbued with love and rev- 
erence tor Mary that one large 
group of them called their new home 
Maryland. In the year 1846 the 
Bishops assembled at the Council of 
Baltimore gave to the United States 
1 signal honor when they named 
Mary, the Immaculate Queen, as 
Patroness of this land. 

And certainly no individual can 
disregard the influence of Mary in 
the lives of all of us. We are her 
children. She is our Mother. Christ 
from the throne of the cross in His 
last will and testament gave her to 
us as a Mother. He knew that we 
would need the help of a mother 
when we would be tempted to leave 
the path of virtue. 

The Blessed Mother holds a spe- 
cial place in the lives of the Friars 
of the Atonement because our be- 





Editor’s Note: 

This is the text of a sermon 
preached by Father Alexander in 
the Chapel of St. Christopher’s 
Inn, Graymoor, on Sunday, April 
26, in commemoration of the 


twelfth anniversary of the Ave 
Maria Radio Hour. 











loved Father Founder chose for his 
society the name of Atonement. 
Atonement is the richest term which 
the English language has given to 
the mysteries of Christ; it includes 
in its meaning the birth, the whole 
lifework, and the redeeming death 
of our Savior. But Mary cooper- 
ated in all these phases of the Atone- 
ment. In the society of which we 
are members she holds an especial 
place of honor as Our Lady of the 
Atonement. We who saw our foun- 
dations rise on American soil are 
doubly pledged to her patronage. 

Is there any wonder then, that in 
1935 we should find a Friar-Priest 
of the Atonement, Father Anselm, 
under the encouragement of Father 
Paul, zealously planning a religious 
radio program that would honor 
Mary the Mother of God? The 
command of Christ to go and teach 
all nations holds true in our day as 
in ages past. Christ still has to be 
formed in the lives of men. The 
cross of Christ must still be the pat- 
tern of Christian living. Who could 
more fittingly protect such a work 
than Mary, our Mother, the Patron- 
ess of America? 

The new program would have to 
present eternal truths with modern 
appeal. The deposit of faith, which 
includes all the revealed teaching of 
Christ, was complete at the death 
of the last of the Apostles. Never- 
theless, this truth has been devel- 
oped and clarified among the faith- 
ful down through the centuries. The 
Fathers had explained this truth 
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against heretics. The bishops had 
furthered it in devotions and feasts 
among their faithful. Why could 
there not be a similar development 
in the means whereby the truth is 
brought to mankind? Saint Paul had 
preached to the Greeks of the un- 
known God. Saint Gregory had used 
pagan shrines as churches. Why 
could not the modern mediums of 
expression be used in the aposto- 
late of heavenly truth? 

The particular form of the Ave 
Maria Hour was focused from the 
first around a portrayal of the lives 
of the saints. Great heroes have al- 
ways summoned man’s interest. The 
courage of a Bruce or an O’Connell 
or a Patrick Henry could enkindle 
thousands to dauntless patriotism. 
The deeds of ancient warriors were 
sung to quickened multitudes. And 
the saints are God’s warriors and 
heroes. Who could estimate the 
power for good that the presenta- 
tion of their extraordinary lives 
would inspire in men? Such a plan 
could not fail, thought Father An- 
selm, especially if it is launched 
under the protection of Mary—the 
Queen of all saints. 

And so it was that on Sunday, 
April 28, 1935, twelve years ago, 
the Ave Maria Hour, dedicated to 
the Queen of Heaven, was sent over 
the airways for the first time. Un- 
der Our Lady’s patronage, and 
through the efforts of Father An- 
selm and the subsequent directors at 
Saint Christopher’s Inn, the Ave 
Maria program has since been pre- 
sented week by week to an apprecia- 
tive audience, now nation-wide in 
extent. At the present time over 
160 stations in the United States 
and Canada transmit these dramas. 

God alone can fully know the 
benefits which have been brought 
about by the Ave Maria Hour’s por- 
traval of the lives of His saints. The 
grace of God works in mysterious 
ways, and here it is both impossible 
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and presumptuous to attempt to 
weigh results. How many non- 
Catholic families have gathered to- 
gether in the quiet of their homes to 
listen to the stories of God's heroes, 
who would probably never hear the 
voice of the Church through ser- 
mons or books! How many Catho- 
lics have been roused by the example 
of Christian lives who would be left 
cold by exhortations! We have re- 
ceived letters and we have met peo- 
ple who traced their conversion to 
the message of example conveyed by 
the Ave Maria Hour. Thousands of 
letters tell us about the holy effects 
of peace and piety that God gave 
them through this program. 

There are countless others about 
whom we shall perhaps never know 
for whom the Ave Maria Hour has 
been a source of grace. A chance 
meeting with a woman from Geor- 
gia revealed that she had been led 
from hatred of the Church by the 
program. A Maryknoll priest, met 


on a train, told how through the in- 
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strumentality of the Ave Maria 
Hour he had been led to the mis- 
sionary vocation. 


Mary has ever been a true pro- 
tectress. She is continuing her co- 
operative work through a medium 
discovered in our century. The 
saints continue in a new way to be 
God’s heroes; they call souls in a 
new way to the ancient faith. They 
call the lapsed back to the Sacra- 
ments. They summon the faithful 
to greater love of God and livelier 
devotion to His Mother. They in- 
spire men to aid the charitable work 
which is carried on at Saint Chris- 
topher’s Inn. 


For all these graces and blessings 
we thank thee, Mary, on this the 
twelfth anniversary of the Ave 
Maria Hour. We ask thee to guide 
and watch over this program in the 
years to come. Ave Maria, gratia 
plena—Hail Mary, full of grace, 
continue and increase the redeeming 
work of thy divine Son. 





Requiescant in Pare 


We commend to the prayers of our 
readers the souls of the faithful de- 
parted listed here. For them collect- 
ively a.set of thirty Masses will be 
offered. 

Sister Mary Ursula Dorney, Sister 
Mary Gregory Brennan, Sister Mary 
Veronica Kindilen, Sister Maria Greg- 
ory. 

Anna Cassidy, James Coleman, Jos- 
eph Richard, Richard J. Leahy, Cor- 
nelius Mannery, Mrs. Amanda Felton, 
Mrs. Edward Toups, Mrs. Cecelia La- 
laude, Mrs. Catherine Shew, Dominic 
Francis Scanlon, John Eggert, Freder- 
ick Nobel, Hannah Ryan, Thomas E. 
Chainey, David McGinn, Mrs. Margar- 
et Driscoll, Mrs. Lillian Lynch, Mrs. 
Marguerite Baker Smith, Philip P. Cos- 
grove, Katherine M. Conry, Miss Kath- 
arine Marrinan, Mrs. Lucy A. Koech- 
ley, Clara Read, Elizabeth Dougan, 
Miss Agnes Hurley, Mrs. Stephanie 
Dresen, Mrs. Margaret M. Fitzgerald, 
Patrick Murphy, Rose M. Lyons, John 
3urggraf, Mary Burggraf. 

















A TRIBUTE OF LOVE IN HONOR OF 


Saint Anthony 


in Commemoration of His Feast, June 13th 





The coming of the month of June brings us a Feast Day which opens the floodgates of count- 
less hearts the world over for an outpouring of gratitude and love in honor of the dear Saint of Padua. | 


As a tribute worthy of the Saint and Friend who has been an ardent advocate in heaven for the 
spiritual and temporal needs of his Clients 


ONE HUNDRED HOLY MASSES 


will be offered, beginning on June 5 and ending on the Feast Day, June 13. In addition, during the same 
period, a Special Novena will be held at his Graymoor Shrine. 


Petitions for remembrance in the Holy Masses and Special Novena should be sent in as early as 
possible by readers of The Lamp and their friends, addressed to: 


Graymoor, Garrison, New York 


FRANCISCAN FRIARS OF THE ATONEMENT 
| 
| 
| 
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Books We Recommend 


CATECHISM COMES TO LIFE. THE POPE'S PLAN FOR SO- 
. \ \ CIAL RECONSTRUCTION. 
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This car is running with an EMPTY “gas tank ! 


| WEN AFTER the gas gauge says “empty” a 
4 modern car can keep going for a good many 
miles. Here's why. 

Automobile manufacturers know human na- 
ture. They figure that, sooner or later, we'll get 
careless, or misjudge how far we have to go. So 
the gas gauge is set to show “empty,” while there 
are still a couple of gallons left in the tank. 

This reserve supply is a swell idea that has 
kept many a family from getting stuck. 

It’s an even better idea for a family’s budget! 

A reserve supply of dollars is a lifesaver in case 
of financial emergency. It will keep vour family 
going if sudden illness strikes, or unexpected ex- 
penses show up. 


And one of the easiest wavs to build just such 
a cash reserve is bu ying t’.g Sarings Bonds on 
the Payroll Savings Plan! 


Millions of Americans have discovered that 
automatic Bond buying is the quickest, surest 
way of saving money. What's more, the money 
you save in Bonds buckles right down and starts 
making more money—in just 10 years you get 
back $100 for every $75 you put in today. 


So keep on buying Bonds on the Payroll 
Plan. Buy all the extra Bonds you can, at any 
bank or post office. And remember, you're help- 
ing your country as well as yvourself—for every 
Bond you buy plays a part in keeping the U.S. 
strong and economically sound! 


Save the easy way..buy your bonds through payroll savings 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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